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IN MEMORY OF THE REV. JAMES A. PEABODY, LATE FINANCIAL 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE PREBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 


To the Editor of the Baltimore Magazine. 


My Dear Si1r.—To those who-have closed a life of useful toil on 
earth, by entering on the heavenly rest, it can cause no grief to be 
forgotten here. Such persons were crucified while on earth, to 
the love of human praise; and how much more must the rewards 
and glories of the skies exclude all concern about the opinions of 
fallible men? 

Yet it is the provision of the Lord, for the sake of the church, 
and for the honor of the blessed dead, who ‘‘ rest from their labours” 
—that ‘‘ their works should follow them.’’ The example of the true 
believer, and his good influence in the world, is the richest legacy 
which, when dying, he bequeaths to men. It is his witness to the 
truth and glory of the gospel. It is his illustration of the life of a 
Christian. It is religion embodied in a memorial which ought not 
to be allowed to perish. Itis like the mantle of Elijah transmitted 
to Elisha—or like the dones of Elisha in which a sort of vitality 
resided after his spirit had departed. For this reason, among others, 
the word of God abounds in the history of his servants in every 
age. Their call, their trials, labours, graces, failings, sacrifices, 
triumphs, and influence, are related in the candour of perfect truth ; 
and every doctrine, precept, and promise is made to live anew in 
the biography of his people. Nor are these sketches confined to 
illustrious personages—on the contrary, wherever the individual so 
came into contact with the kingdom of Christ as to give a salutary 
lesson to the church, whether it were the exalted son of Jesse or 
the poor beggar who lay at the rich man’s gate, the incident is pre- 
served and published. Indeed this relation to religion constitutes 
the only distinction which the Bible recognises. This is treated as 
the true and only glory of human character, eminence in the love 
and service of the Lord; this, too, we need hardly add, is the only 
distinction in heaven. 
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Every one is familiar with the good effects of a judicious and 
faithful biography of eminently holy persons. It would be impos- 
sible to trace the influence of such books as the Life of Martin ; 
of Brainard; of Whitfield; Spencer; Pearce; Harriet Newell; 
Mrs. Judson, &c. &c.—though coming from uninspired authors, 
and often very imperfectly composed. 

In a word, the memory of the saints is the precious, and should 
be made the imperishable property of the church. Omitting all 
trifling details about looks, genealogy, and secular relations— 
especially rejecting all vain and fulsome eulogies, and all self-laud- 
ing, often wrought in tedious diaries; faithful to truth, while throw- 
ing a veil of charity over inevitable human frailties—brief, evan- 
gelical—for the glory of God, and the good of the rising and of 
succeeding generations—in fine, copying the spirit and example 
of the Scriptures—we should draw to the life, and mainly present 
what will illustrate and honour the religion of Christ. 

We have before us an unpretending, but excellent example of 
the character just described—in the person of the Rev. James A. 
Peabody. We fear we shall be very far from giving a proper spe- 
cimen of the sort of biography which we herein recommend. The 
attempt, however, will, we hope, be kindly received by the church 
at large, and with indulgence if not with perfect satisfaction by his 
surviving kindred and friends—while we trust that others may be 
led by this humble attempt to rescue from oblivion and dedicate to 
the church the memory of many who have furnished the brightest 
models of religion, and yet have been allowed to pass away so 
silently that the benefits of their example have descended with 
them to the dust. 

The subject of this brief memoir, was born at Plattsburgh, New 
York, February 21, 1803—of highly respectable parents. His 
father was a lawyer of considerable talents and good practice. But 
when James was only seven years of age, his father died, leaving a 
widow with eight orphan children, depending on their own exer- 
tions for their support in life.—Yet by her admirable efforts, second- 
ed by her children as they successively attained to an age capable 
of aiding her, and above all, blessed by God, she has been enabled 
to rear a most reputable household, and fit them for life. At the 
age of ten, he removed with his mother from Plattsburg, which was 
then the seat of war, to a safe retreat in Dutchess county, N. Y. 
There he abode, enjoying but meagre opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge—and engaged actively in aiding his afflicted and only 
surviving parent to support her children, until 1820, when in his 
17th year he was induced by an elder brother to settle himself in 
the city of Baltimore. At this tender age, and thus far from his 
mother’s care, he entered himself as a clerk in the service of a 
respectable wholesale grocer. Early in the year 1824, he had 
become so well known, and was so much esteemed for his excel- 
lent character and business-talents that he was sent as supercargo 
in a merchant ship bound to Port au Prince. His commercial 
objects there were faithfully and successfully accomplished :—but 
while in the island he contracted the yellow fever, which seized 
him with great fury at sea, so that on his arrival at Baltimore, his 
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life was despaired of. By the mercy of God, he was finally restor- 
ed, however, and soon entered again actively into business. This 
illness made a deep religious impression on his mind; and for some- 
time he appeared hopefully serious. But his return to the active 
duties of life, soon evinced the insufficiency of these impressions 
—and he, by degrees, lost their influence.—At the close of the 
same year, (1824,) he re-visited the West Indies in his former 
capacity without injury to his health, with great advantage to his 
employers—and with much success in the small adventure which 
he was allowed to attempt on his own account. In 1826 after 
closing his shipping commission, he visited his venerable parent 
and family, finding one member of it removed by death, another 
married and gone, a third far away on business; but the beloved 
pen and cement of it was still spared to see his face once more on 
earth. 

When he returned to Baltimore, he found himself stripped of 
all his hard-earned gains, by the fraudulent conduct of the person 
in whose hands he had left them. 

He now exerted himself once more to recover his losses, and 
reinstate himself in a posture to transact business for himself. But 
failing to do so, he entered into the service of Mr. Hoben, his first 
employer, from which he finally passed to the store of Mr. Kirkland. 
—It was in the autumn of 1826, while he was in theservice of Mr. 
Kirkland, that the writer of this notice became acquainted with 
him. This was in his 24th year. He was at that time an interest- 
ing youth—-delicate in appearance ; thoughtful; fond of the soci- 
ety of serious persons—steady in his attendance on the public 
worship of God—and actively engaged in the instruction of the 
Sunday School connected with the Second Presbyterian church. 
But he was so extremely reserved and modest that it was difficult 
to have intercourse with him on the subject of religion, until the 
depth of his concern forced him to seek the counsel of his Christ- 
ian friends. It was on the first sabbath of March, 1827, thata 
powerful work of divine grace simultaneously appeared in the First 
and Second Presbyterian churches in Baltimore. The earliest 
known subject of Divine mercy, as well as one of the most hope- 
ful in the latter congregation, was James A. Peabody. As his ex- 
treme diffidence prevented him for several months from disclosing 
his religious exercises, so his deep humility and self-distrust hinder- 
ed a public profession of religion, until the love of Christ and the 
power of his purged conscience constrained him. He took this 
solemn step in company with some fifty others, (the first fruits of 
the revival,) during the following summer. It would be too little 
to say of him that he adorned his profession. He studied to mag- 
nify the religion of his Lord. He surrendered himself supremely 
to it; mingling the sweetest spirit of meekness and gentleness 
with an untiring zeal, and a devotion marked by self-oblivion and 
universal love. During the first year of his public profession, his 
feelings began to be strongly drawn toward the sacred office. Yet 
he shrunk from the publicity and responsibleness of that delightful 
but awful trust. Often his conscience and religious affections would 
draw him to the verge of a surrender of himself to its duties; but 
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as often the sense of his own unfitness, and the terrors of so sacred 
and solemn a profession would drive him back. He was left by 
his friends to the shaping hand of his Lord; believing that ‘‘ He 
alone can make a minister who made the world.’’ After the lapse 
of another year, he was divinely led to dedicate himself to this 
important work. But now he was met by several serious difficul- 
ties. For he was entirely unfit to enter on it, by the imperfectness 
of his early instruction—yet he had not the means of procuring 
such an education as was requisite: he was so far advanced in life 
as to make it painful to spend many years in study: and withal he 
was not willing to receive assistance from any quarter. In these 
perplexing circumstances, the /ast difficulty gave way under the 
strong desire to prepare to preach, and the rest were over-ruled. 
Application was accordingly made to our own Board of Education 
for aid, and full testimonials furnished. The Cor. Sec., Dr. E. S. 
Ely, replied that the Board had no means—nor the prospect of 
any—and strongly recommended him to look to the American 
Education Society. This was to us a most astounding disclosure, 
as well as a most humiliating alternative. Yet he preferrea this 
to any effort in his behalf among the members of the church ; and 
finally application was made at his request to the Rev. Dr. Corne- 
lius, then Cor, Sec. of the American Education Society. His re- 
sponse was prompt, favourable, generous. He was a noble man; 
and a wise one. He soon followed in person—offered illimitable 
aid to all fit candidates for the ministry among us; visited our 
churches ; organized societies ; appointed the necessary examining 
committees—and disclosed and established the principles of the 
American Board in the bosom of a community charmed with his 
eloquence and fine address.—Mr. Peabody, at the entire sacrifice 
of good temporal prospects, set forth in the prosecution of his 
studies—on his scanty annual allowance; and Dr. Cornelius pas- 
sed on to the south and west. 

Here it may not be improper to note a singular concurrence of 
providential events. In six months, Mr. Peabody found it impos- 
sible to bring his feelings to receive aid in the manner then in use 
—especially from a body not Presbyterian ; and accordingly, soon 
withdrew from that connexion. The Committe of Examination, 
at their first meeting, acting under the constitution of the society, 
received uncer their care, a candidate from the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. Farther; they were led to ponder the analysis of 
the ever growing pecuniary power of the society, which Dr. Cor- 
nelius had read to them from a paper headed ‘‘not published”— 
which he would not allow them to retain. They admired the in- 
trepid and noble spirit of that peculiar man who seemed to carry 
conquest in every look ; and they blushed, nay trembled when they 
recalled the hopeless imbecility of our own Board of Education.— 
The committee was dissolved ; and new purposes solemnly form- 
ed never to rest until our Board should be constrained to resolve, 
and see the resolution performed—that every fit candidate for the 
sacred office in the Presbyterian church who needed—should, by the 
grace of God, have aid—till every demand for preachers of our order 
every where should be met. 
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One member of that Committee became Corresponding Secreta- 
ry and General agent of our Board of Education, at its re-organi- 
zationin 1831; and James A. Peabody at the same time its invalu- 
able Secretary of Finance.—His subsequent relation to that cause, 
(as well as the intrinsic peculiarity of the facts,) will, we are sure, 
excuse this digression—if we may not more properly say, that it 
constitutes it an integral and very important part of the narrative 
itself. 

When Mr. Peabody withdrew from the patronage of the A. E. 
Society, he was again thrown upon his own resources. But Pro- 
vidence opened at this critical moment a door at once for self-sup- 
port, and for great usefulness, without retarding his progress in pre- 
paratory study. The Second Presbyterian church, to which he 
belonged, was surrounded by a population of 20,000 people, one 
half of whom with their children were destitute of religious instruc- 
tion. The late revival had greatly enlarged the number of efficient 
Sunday school teachers, and (by their efforts,) of Sunday school 
pupils also. But the demand for such instructions out-ran the 
means of supply. ‘This suggested the plan of a Sunday School 
missionary, to be supported by the church. Mr. Peabody was ap- 
pointed. He studied severely in the forenoons and evenings, and 
visited the children of the destitute in the afternoons. Thus he 
not only progressed in his studies, but enlarged the schools under 
the care of the church, to some 750 pupils—and organized a 
system whose chief fault was its immense extent and unmanageable 
weight. This system he sustained with noble efficiency and zeal 
until the time arrived for attaching himself to the Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton. This was in the autumn of 1830. His loss 
was immediately and severely felt in the Sunday School, and indeed 
in that extensive portion of the destitute population of Baltimore 
to which the influence of his labours had incidentally extended. 
Yet his duty to his Master was too clear to be mistaken, and the 
church with many regrets gave him up. His connexion with the 
Seminary was very interesting, and useful to him in many important 
respects; and his standing and demeanour, while a member of it, 
were such as might have been expected from sucha man. But 
Providence had appointed for him another sphere for which he was 
so admirably fitted that the professors earnestly united in recom- 
mending him to enter it, before he had closed his first year of the- 
ological study. During the sessions of the General Assembly of 
1831, the call for the resuscitaton of our Board of Education, which 
had been growing more loud and general for several years—broke 
out into open and irrepressible demands. The Assembly appointed 
a Committee for its re-organization. The chairman of that Com. 
was its undisguised opponent; but regarding it with scorn, for its 
imbecility, he said with open contempt, ‘‘well, brethren, this thing is 
dead already, let the Philadelphia members of this Committee give 
it a decent burial.” It is said that at that moment, the present re- 
spected and beloved chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Education, shed tears—under this ungenerous but merited 
taunt. Yet availing themselves of the occasion thus offered, ‘‘ the 
Philadelphia brethren,” retired ; they resolved to recommend the en- 
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largement of the Board; and proceeded to select the most efficient 
and devoted friends of the Presbyterian church, in the city and 
throughout the church, for a future Board. The chairman concur- 
red—the Assembly adopted—and from that moment began the new 
and efficient action of the despised Board. Though ‘ dead,” it re- 
ceived from God a glorious resurrection; and six years after, the 
same board reported the reception of the one thousandth student, 
candidate for the ministry, who had been received and aided by it!— 
J. A. Peabody, soon after the re-organization, was elected its assist- 
ant, and finally its Financial Secretary. And strange to tell, he 
had been, during a part of his early life, a member of the congre- 
gation of which the said thoughtful and generous chairman who 
had appointed the funeral obsequies of the Board, was for several 
years the pastor: thus, without being aware of it, and surely 
without intending it, he was made the instrument of rousing 
our slumbering Board ; and then of training’ a noble agent for its 
service. 

In the latter part of the same summer, (1831,) Mr. Peabody 
fully entered on the duties of his office—Here his fine business 
talents, which without their being aware of the design of Providence 
he had in early life been led to cultivate, were brought into the 
most important uses. His skill as a clerk and correspondent; his 
financial knowledge ; his active and orderly habits; his energy ; 
his untiring perseverance, ingenuity and steady ardour of mind, 
made him, we may say without doubt, the most important officer 
of the Board. The routine of office duties need not be detailed ; 
though the extent of his arduous and valuable labours can hardly 
be conceived by one not daily at his side and conversant with his 
habits, Indeed ‘ office duties” hardly conveys any just definition 
of hisemployment. Here a new and great institution was in fact 
to be created ; the most serious responsibilities were to be borne, 
not merely in collecting and disbursing money for the support of 
candidates for the sacred office; but a most intimate and important 
intercourse personally and by letter, was constantly to be maintained 
with them ; their number too was daily increasing—and new ex- 
pence called for, new plans, efforts, and publications; without a 
treasury, yea in debt from the start ;—without co-operation by agents 
in the field, or as yet even from the churches and Presbyteries ; 
with a system to form, then to carry into effect; to begin as if of 
long existence, yet having nothing effectual to exist on—this was 
his work. And although he was not the head of the office, and 
was sustained by as admirable a body of laymen as was ever 
organized for the work of the Lord, yet the chief Secretary was 
very often absent on public duties abroad in the land—and the 
Board and Committee were like their secretaries, inexperienced in 
this peculiar and difficult service. Wherefore a large part of the 
system, especially in its details, was devolved upon him. How he 
executed the trust during eight years of unremitted toil, and of 
enthusiastic devotion to it, let the result itself inform us; let the 
crowd of its candidates; let the fruits of their labours; let the 
voice of the church tell. Nay, it must be left to the disclosures 
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and rewards of the last day. To it he devoted his life; and for it 
we may say, poured it out. 

It might be indelicate in the writer to say more on this part of 
the subject—but this much is due to the memory of one who3e 
services to the church of God have never been appreciated by those 
who were not connected with the office, or intimately acquainted 
with his habits. 

Though Mr. Peabody had never enjoyed the opportunities of 
acquiring a full theological or even academic education, yet he 
was considered by the Presbytery of Baltimore sufficiently prepar- 
ed in both respects to receive license to preach as a probationer ; 
which they conferred on him with much cordiality in the year 1832. 
He was afterwards received by the Second Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, as a candidate for ordination, sine titulo ; and his examination 
was in part effected—but at the meeting fixed for the completion 
of the work, he modestly withdrew his application, finding his 
licensure sufficient for all the pulpit services which he was ordin- 
arily called to perform—and distrusting his own qualifications. 
There is no déubt, however from what had already taken place in 
the Presbytery, that he could honourably have passed to the office 
of an Evangelist ; and that the purpose of sending him forth into 
the churches on frequent excursions for the Board, made his request 
reasonable and even necessary. Yet some uncalled for objections 
to the principle, being started, he humbly withdrew. 

As a preacher, he had too much diffidence and too feeble a voice 
to do justice to his powers, zeal, or attainments. He wrote with 
ease, vivacity, and sometimes with great force. But he had a very 
humble opinion of his own porformances—so that while he freely 
and frequently laboured as a missionary among the destitute parts 
of the city—and occasionally performed useful agencies for the 
Board, he seldom appeared before the larger churches, and never 
without a struggle with himself. Yet he was as far from being 
secular in his spirit as the most devoted and severely occupied 
pastor—and his occupation though touching business and monied 
relations at every step, was immediately associated with the spread 
of the gospel, and his ardent aim throughout, was, the conversion 
of the world. We may safely add, that probably no man of his age 
who has entered the ministry since his time, has done more for the 
honour, purification and enlargement of the Presbyterian church; 
or for the conversion of the world. He was sitting at the very 
fountain of those influences which are intimately blended with 
each of these great objects. The good he has been enabled to do 
will live after him. It appears profusely now—but not in his per- 
son or name; and will continue to strengthen and expand while 
one of the many valuable young men whom he materially aided to 
reach the ministry—shall publish salvation and win souls to Christ. 

Mr. Peabody lived long unmarried. In the midst of his severe 
toils, his compensation was inadequate to the support of a family, 
and his soul was wedded to his work. In April of the year 1837, 
he became acquainted with the amiable and interesting lady, Miss 
Emma G. Peale, youngest daughter of the celebrated artist of Phil- 
adelphia, Rembrant Peale, to whom he was united in marriage in 
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the spring of [§38. He was exceedingly happy in this union which 
alas, was destined to be so soon dissolved ! 

From the earliest childhood Mr. P. had manifested an unusual 
taste for the fine arts; and his genius through life, though never 
cultivated, was constantly appearing, especially in the use of the 
pencil—and in music. There is uo doubt that he might have 
become one of the most distinguished artists of the age, if his 
principles and aims had not led him torepress his talent in that way. 
Indeed, notwithstanding all his efforts, it sometimes burst out in 
the production of exquisite pieces, not unworthy of the first mas- 
ters. It was through this peculiar talent that he was first drawn 
into acquaintance with the accomplished young lady who soon 
made conquest of his affections ; and in April of the year following, 
gave him her hand in wedlock. 

In the latter part of the winter of 1838, while engaged in pre- 
paring the Biblical Repertory* for circulation, he was seized with 
a sudden and most alarming hemorrhage from his lungs. After a 
dangerous attack, he so far recovered, as to be able feebly to resume 
the duties of his office. But his health was never afterward fully 
restored to him. ‘This, however, was only the occasion of calling 
out a diseased state of his lungs which had long been lurking in 
his system. For it appeared from a port-mortem examination, that 
though there was but little consumption of the lungs, there was an 
extraordinary induration, the right lobe having become entirely use- 
less ; but a small portion of the other was fit for respiration; and 
that portion, replete with hard particles, showing the existence of 
long and fatal disease. 

During the hot months of summer he retired with his little family 
to the quiet village of Lawrence, New Jersey. It was there that 
the writer was permitted to see him for the lasttime. His end was 
evidently fast approaching; nor was he unconscious of it. He 
felt as a man of his sensibility and devotion to Christianity might 
be expected to do. When he looked at his lovely boy and youth- 
ful bride, he must have lingered in giving the full consent to die.— 
And when he surveyed the large field of hisripening usefulness, and 
the still larger desolations of the world lying in unreclaimed iniqui- 
quity and ruin, he must have felt in a strait betwixt the two, at a loss 
which to choose. But he left it where Paul lefi it, with the Great 
Head of the church; and calmly waited his summons to depart. 

At the close of the summer, he repaired to Keysville, N. York, 
on a visit to his venerable mother, with some faint hope that exer- 
cise and the bracing atmosphere of autumn in the north might do 
him good. But a month spent in Keysville, warned him that 
his danger was increasing and that he ought to fly from a northern 
sky, even at that early day. In returning home, he felt anxious to 


*For a year or two before his death, he had become the publisher of this import- 
ant periodical, and did very much to reduce its accounts to order, and to extend its 
circulation inthe Presbyterian church. It was his great attachment to the princi- 
ples of the church and his high esteem of this work as their able advocate, rather 
than much prospect of profit, which led him to devote to its service those leisure 
— which others bestow on the recreation of the mind, and the repuse of the 
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visit some endeared relations of his wife, residing near Boston.— 
But the journey was too much for his shattered frame. He was 
barely enabled to reach their residence at Lynn, Massachusetts.— 
On the evening of his arrival, his hemorrhage returned with renew- 
ed force, and continued at intervals, until his exhausted nature 
sank, and he calmly yielded up his spirit to God, in the firm and 
joyous hope of eternal life. He was enabled cheerfully to commit 
his bereaved young widow and infant orphan to that divine and 
faithful Redeemer, who had said ‘leave your fatherless children, 
and I will preserve them, and let your widows trust in me.” He 
vindicated the goodness of God with his dying breath, saying that 
all was done wisely and well; begged that if a single murmur es- 
caped his lips, he might be immediately informed and reproved ; 
and committed his departing spirit with elevated and unshaken 
hope to his beloved Saviour. 

His last words were these: being asked if he had any parting 
directions for his wife, he said, laying his feeble hand on “Clarke 
on the promises,” ‘this contains all I wish to say.” She was lying 
in agony at his side, and so gently ‘did he fall on sleep,” the sleep 
of death, that they were not aware of his departure till the icy 
coldness of his hand which was clasped in her’s, communicated 
the solemn tidings. 

And now we commend these most interesting survivors to the 
love and care of that church for which he gave his life. On his 
death-bed he dedicated his boy to the Lord Jesus, and his youthfal 
widow, now a member of the church under the pastoral care of the 
Rev’d Henry A. Boardman, seeks to fulfil their joint vows, in the 
Christian education of her son; and taking him by the hand, would 
like Christiana, follow their sainted father and husband to the skies. 


J. B. 





[Continued from page 169. ] 


MOLINISM. 
No. V. 


VII. Lessius and Hamelius, Jesuits, censured by the Doctors of Lou- 
vain and Doway, and the conduct of the Court of Rome relutive 
thereto. 


Tue subject which we have undertaken, may perhaps seem to 
the reader of small importance. He may have been accustomed 
to regard the Society of Jesuits as a body belonging to former times 
—once formidable indeed, but now virtually extinct. The Society 
has undergone great mutations of fortune, and it has survived attacks 
which would have destroyed effectually any other association. But 
to this day it lives in spite of almost universal obloquy. Since the 
downfall of Napoleon Buonaparte, the policy of Rome has been 
changed in relation to her means of operation. She has revived 
the three orders of Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits, and they 
have gone forth as the emissaries of that see. Without pretend- 
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ing to say, as some have said, that these three orders are symbol- 
ized by the three unclean spirits, like frogs, which, in the Revela- 
tion of John xvi. 13, are said to come out of the mouth of the 
dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of 
the false prophet ; we may say of the order of Jesuits that no society 
has ever shown itself possessed of greater power to do evil. They 
are asecret society. Their machinations are conceived with con- 
summate skill—they are laid underneath the surface of society and 
managed with a want of good faith, and of moral principle proverbi- 
ally theirown. The members of this Society are among us, and they 
are the most active members of the Roman Catholic church. By an 
easy and brief process they may become aggregated to our political 
communities, and in form at least, become citizens, though in fact 
the principles of their association are necessarily incompatible with 
the obligations of a citizen. It has by some been made a question 
whether it is consistent with the spirit of our political institu- 
tlons to allow the existence of any secret societies, and it is well 
known that a political question has been made concerning one secret 
society. It is foreign to our purpose to inquire into the particular 
question alluded to. But has the surmise ever occurred to the 
reader that this very question may have been set on foot by that 
order? Does the reader ask why that Society should raise it? 
With a design to pre-determine the principle in their favour by 
applying it to a case in which it would be likely to fail. Those 
who are acquainted with the artifices by which that Society has 
attained its ends—its oblique methods of approach, would not be 
surprized at the fact ; but whether it be so or not, the Jesuits would 
no doubt take the failure of the Anti-Masonic question as a favour- 
able omen of their own success in the like emergency. Without 
intending to cast the slightest reflection upon those who have taken 
part in that question, and without intimating the slightest opinion 
as to its merits one way or the other, the writer may be allowed to 
say he has always considered it unfortunate that so important a 
principle should be staked in a cause which (comparatively with 
the society of Jesuits) may be pronounced inconsiderable. But it 
is time to resume our subject. 

The Jesuit Lessius was from Brabant. He entered the Society 
in 1572, at the age of 18 years. He died in 1623, at the age of 
67 years. His Theological works are numerous. The Jesuits 
regarded him as a saint, and preserved his relicks, and they say he 
wrought miracles. Notwithstanding this, his maxims upon the 
subject of morals were abominable. He began the study of theol- 
ovy at Doway. The Jesuit who wrote his life, informs us that at 
the beginning of his course he was in great perplexity to harmo- 
nize the system of doctrine which he approved with the authority 
of certain doctors, to whom he thought himself bound to adhere. 
With a view to do so, he subjected his mind to torture, but could 
not make his reason yield to authority. He carried his diffiulties 
to Rome. At length Suarez relieved him by saying that he must 
not think it sacrilege, to differ with certain great men. He added, 
if the historian is to be believed, that his remark must be confined 
to matters which concerned neither the faith nor morals. But 
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neither the disciple nor the master observed the restriction in 
practice. 

Lessius entered fully into the new system of doctrine concerning 
grace, and became fully possessed of all its subtleties. Having 
came to Louvain to teach theology in connection with Hamelius 
they inculcated, in common, the new system. The theological 
faculty became alarmed and endeavoured to reclaim these Jesuits, 
but finding their efforts unsuccessful, they formally censured, in 
1587, certain propositions derived from their writings. Three of 
these propositions respected the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
The drift and effect of these was to detract from the authority due 
to the Scriptures. The other propositions turned upon the subject 
of predestination and reprobation. In all, there were thirty-one 
propositions censured. The faculty professed to contrast the 
ancient doctrine of the church with the new doctrine of the Jesu- 
its. They say, among other things, that fhe doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine, touching grace, free will, predestination and reprobation, is 
not combatted (by these Jesuits) in a single point of small import- 
ance (as they said) but in almost all its parts, and that it is directly 
attacked and absolutely destroyed. ‘The faculty also attempted to 
prove that these Jesuits made no other objections than those of the 
Semi-Pelagians. The Doctors of Louvain addressed their censure 
to the bishops of the Netherlands. The Jesuits drew up an apology 
for their propositions and their doctrine. The doctors of Louvain 
then prepared a justification of their censure, and sent it to the 
nuncio of the pope, in August, 1588. The faculty of Doway also 
prepared a censure of the same propositions which was concluded 
and signed, 20th Jan’y, 1588. It was drawn up by Estius who 
was at that time chancellor of this faculty. These two censures 
and the justification mentioned, are undoubtedly composed with 
great ability, and Molinism is shown to be altogether irrecon- 
cileable with the doctrine of the primitive church. The Jesuits, 
however, not long afterwards acquired the ascendency in the faculty 
of Doway; and in 1722, by a series of intrigues they engaged four 
doctors, representing that faculty, to draw up a long censure of 
this act of their predecessors, which is replete with Pelagian doc- 
trines. This was one of the fruits which the Jesuits gathered from 
the bull Unigenitus, of which some account will be given hereafter. 
But to resume; the bishops of the Netherlands prepared to hold 
provincial councils, in order to confirm the censures of these two 
faculties of theology; but Aquaviva, at that time the general of 
the Jesuits, had sufficient influence with Sixtus V., (then the pope, ) 
to prevent it. Sixtus V. acted upon the ultra-montan notion, that 
it was not allowable to any but the Roman pontiff to define and 
settle controverted points of Christian doctrine; a maxim which 
many of the Romanists of that day held to be false and contrary 
to the usages of their church. The maxim, however, was favour- 
able to the Jesuits ; for by remitting all such questions to the Court 
of Rome, they obtained at the least, delay; during which they 
could teach their own tenets openly and without any censure, 
which they were bound to obey. Besides this, they had a greater 
chance of succeeding in their plans by intrigues at Rome than at 
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any provincial council, asevents showed. Their interest, therefore, 
made them ultra-montans, that is, the advocates of the absolutism 
of the papal see; and such indeed they have always been. 


VIII. Molina’s Book—in what respects it contains novelties—and how 
far his doctrine is similar to that of Pelagius. 


Moutna had been for a long time professor of theology in the 
University of Evora in Portugal, at the time he first published his 
book, in 1588, at Lisbon. Its title is, The Concord of Grace and 
of Free Will. Afterwards it was published at Lyons, Venice and 
Anvers, with additions and alterations, though without any change 
in the substance of its doctrines. The Dominican, Serri, who 
wrote the history of the Congregations de auziliis says, (in lib. 1. 
c. 13,of that work,) concerning Molina, “I will say what can 
scarcely be disputed by any one, that the chief aim of Molina was 
to introduce a new theology concerning Divine grace—to stop up 
the ways by which the ancient church had walked, and to open 
new ones, previously unknown and full of danger; and in fine to 
set himself up proudly against St. Augustine and the other doctors 
who had triumphed over Pelagianism.’’ According to Molina’s 
system, a man may divide with God the glory of hisown salvation, 
and boast of the co-operation of his own free will, with grace. 
Molina admits that his system is new, which would have been 
sufficient to discredit it, had he not openly flattered the wicked 
propensities of corrupt human nature. In afew words: Molina’s 
book contains Pelagianism combined with a system of subtleties, 
in order to give that system of error currency. Some of the Jesu- 
its contended that Molina taught the doctrine of gratuitous predes- 
tination, and for this they had a pretext, but no solid reason. The 
peculiarity of his system is this:—it holds out to those who em- 
* brace it, the means of destroying the doctrine of gratuitous justifi- 
cation, and at the same time, of seeming to maintain it as far as it 
is their interest or pleasure to do so. Accordingly you may find 
passages which apparently support this doctrine, and also other 
passages which in effect subvert it. Molina and all the Jesuits 
who embraced his system, attack openly and without reserve, the 
doctrine of effectual grace, or grace per se et ab intrinseco efficaz. 
They never swerve from a direct line on this subject, though they 
do as to the doctrine of gratuitous predestination. Their doctrines 
of scientia media and congruism already mentioned, were invented 
as a means of enabling them to preserve the doctrine of gratuitous 
predestination, as far as they should think it expedient to do so. 
This is mere artifice and a sort of fraud, to which none but a dis- 
honest disputant can resort. The novelty of Molina’s system does 
not cosist in the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian opinions which form 
the body of it. ‘This part of it can be called novelty in no other 
sense than Pelagianism itself was an innovation on the doctrines of 
the primitive church. The novelties of Molina were the subtleties 
of the scientia media and congruism, or rather the engrafting of them 
on Pelagianism; for as has been observed, he was more or less 
indebted to the Scholastics who preceded him for these. Molina 
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himself says that no one had ever tanght his svstem, and Saurez, 
Vasques, Fonseca, and Granado (also Jesuits) admit the same thing. 
Molina and many other Jesuits admit that Augustiae knew nothing 
of their system. Molina, for example, after having proposed a 
solution which in effect destroyed the doctrine of gratuitous pre- 
destination, says that Augustine was too much enveloped in dark- 
ness to perceive the solution. (See part i. qu. 23, art. 4, disp. 1, 
numb. 6, ad finem, of Molina’s Book.) Molina speaks of himself 
as the inventor of the system, but the Jesuit Fonseca disputes with 
him the glory of it. The fact is of no importance. It is suff- 
cient to say, that the Jesuits among themselves invented it about 
the year 158S—Lessius and others taught it as well as Molina. 
The large share which the latter had in bringing the system into 
vogue, gave it the denomination of Molinism. 

This system has (as it has already been said,) a double aspect, 
viz., one popular, and the other theological. The common people 
perceive nothing of the system different from Pelagian opinions, 
upon the subject of grace and predestination, which really consti- 
tute the sum and substance of thesystem. Theologians only com- 
prehend the subtleties which have been added to it by the Jesuits, 
and which of course were entirely unknown to Augustine and his 
cotemporaries. At least if Pelagius knew them, he hid not make 
any use of them, and on this ground the Jesuits may justly claim 
for their system the quality—for we will not cal] it the merit—of 
novelty. It is true, however, that the doctrines of congruism and 
scientia media pre-suppose, or rather involve other heresies which 
were known to the ancient church. For example, these doctrines 
involve, in fact are built upon, the following error, viz.: ‘‘ that the 
free will of man sovereignly disposes of the aids or succour which 
God gives or proffers, and that it fixes or determines at pleasure 
the success or failure of this aid or succour, without this, that God 
decides upon a point so important.’”’ Now this single fact shows 
that Pelagianism is so incorporated with the subtleties of Molina 
that they cannot subsist without it. Remove from his system this 
doctrine of equilibrium, (as it is called,) which Augustine so stren- 
uously combatted, and the subject matter to which the sctentia 
media and the doctrine of congruism is applied, will no longer 
exist. This system of Molina, therefore, is contrary to the doctrine 
of the ancient church because it depends necessarily upon a doc- 
trine which the fathers denied and conclusively disproved. 

But the Jesuits do not admit that their system is thus connected 
with Pelagianism. They join in pronouncing Pelagianism a heresy. 
Still they do maintain the doctrines of Pelagius, and Molina’s 
book is full of them. | 


IX. The commotion caused in Spain by the publication of Molina’s 
book.— The conduct of the Jesuit Henriques, in relation to it— Pope 
Clement VIII. imposes silence upon both parties. 


Tue book of Molina caused great excitement in Spain. The 
Dominicans complained of it. They accused him of reviving Pela- 
gianism, and endeavoured to prevent its circulation. Molina sus- 
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tained himself against the Dominicans by the credit of the Empress 
and her son Cardinal Albert, Archduke of Austria, and then inquis- 
itor general of Portugal. So the book was published by approba- 
tion of the Inquisitor. During the next two years, new editions 
appeared at Venice and Anvers. At first many of the Jesuits op- 
posed the book, among whom was Bellarmin. Perrius thought 
the society ought to abandon Molina and his book, but his most 
strenuous opponent was Henry Henriquez, a Portuguese, who 
entered the Society in 1552, and died at Tivoli in 1603. He wrote 
a treatise, De Fine Hominis, to oppose Molina’s doctrine. which he 
published in 1593, and several other pieces in 1594 and 1597. 
He accused Molina of opening the door to Felagianism and Semi- 
Pelagianism, and of undermining the doctrine of the providence 
of God. He thought the book ought to be prohibited. Some of 
his expressions are remarkable ; for example, he said ‘ this book 
prepares the way for Antichrist by the affection with which he ex- 
alts the natural forces of the free will (of man), against the merits 
of Jesus Christ, the aid of (Divine) grace and predestination.” In 
another place, this author says: ‘If such a doctrine should come 
to be maintained by astute and powerful men, the members of some 
religious order, it will cause great peril to the whole church and 
the ruin of many Catholics.’”’ (Que doctrina, si a viris astulis ac 
potentibus alicujus familia defendatur, afferet periculorum discrimen 
toti ecclesia et ruinam multis Catholicis.) This remark was made 
about 120 years before the publication of the bull Unigenitus, which 
bull may be regarded as the consummation of the design of those 
who conceived the new system of theology, better adapted, as was 
supposed, to combat the doctrine of Luther and Calvin and the other 
reformers. By astute and powerful men, no doubt Henriquez meant 
the Jesuits, who had already at that time, got things into a train 
for the purpose of espousing the cause of Molina before the Pope. 

But to proceed: In Spain and Portugal, the disputes between 
the Jesuits and Dominicans became more and more violent. Car- 
dinal Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo, wrote to Clement VIII., 
informing him of the disturbances which their disputes excited. 
The pope thereupon wrote briefs to Quiroga (who was also grand 
inquisitor) and Cajetan, who was his nuncio at Madrid, interdicting 
cognizance of the affair. He required them to prohibit the theo- 
logians of both these orders from using irritating language in their 
disputes, and to condemn the opinionsof both till the church should 
decide. He ordered them, also to obtain from both parties a pre- 
cise declaration of their sentiments, with a statement of their prin- 
cipal authorities and arguments: also, he enjoined them to consult 
the universities of Spain—the bishops, and the most able theologi- 
ans On this subject. 

The nuncio made known the orders of the pope to provinces of 
both orders on the l5th of August, 1594. This brief was followed 
by two others, having the same objects in view. But they did not 
stop the dispute; on the contrary, they gave occasion to divers 

censures of Molina’s book, by the bishops and theologians of Spain, 
and among others, to those of Henriquez, already mentioned. 

In the mean time Molina went to Madrid, and denounced the 
propositions of Bannes and Zumel to the Inquisition. This was 
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a stratagem which the Jesuits at that early period resorted to. 
They had done so once before, in Flanders, on the occasion of the 
censure of Lessius by the Faculty of Doway. On that occasion 
they endeavoured to slur the doctrine of the Faculty by comparing 
it to what they called the error of Calvin. 

The Jesuit Ripalda avowed that recrimination was the policy of 
the Society. ‘‘ Bannes,” said he, ‘and the greater part of his dis- 
ciples began to treat this doctrine (i. e. of Molina,) as though it 
were Pelagian: our party to turn the tables applied the note of 
Calvinism to the opposite doctrine.”’ This policy has not become 
antiquated. Let a Protestant of any religious denomination even 
now in this free country, affirm of Romanism or Jesuitism, ought 
that is unfavourable to either system, as for example, that it is de- 
structive of civil and religious liberty,—it will be found that the 
Jesuits will attempt to turn the tables, and in defiance of reason 
and all history, propound the same proposition, of the system main- 
tained by the accuser. This policy is worthy of being remarked, 
inasmuch as it reveals the purpose of the society to attain its ends 
by all ways, without embarrassing the conscience with scruples 
about the means of success. The impudence of such conduct is 
the more insufferable as it pre-supposes a degree of ignorance in 
large masses of society, which fits them to become the dupes of 
the most stupid as well as of plausible falsehoods. 


[To be continued. ] 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE SLAVES OF THE LATE JOHN RANDOLPH? 


JoHun Ranpotpu or Roanoke, has been dead, if we remember 
aright, six or seven years. He left several wills, one of which lib- 
erated all his slaves, and directed certain portions of his large 
estate to be sold, and the proceeds applied to their benefit. This 
will, after the most thorough and ample investigation was, as we 
understand, fully established by law, as his last will and testament; 
and of course, all his slaves were thus declared to be entitled to 
their freedom, by the act of their eccentric but generous master. 

Jupce WixuiaM Leten, of Halifax Co., Va., and Bishop Meap, 
of that state, are understood to be the executors of this will, thus 
established. And the public will not fail to remember that the 
former gentleman, who was handsomely provided for in the contest- 
ed willof Mr. Ranpotpu, generously surrendered all his interest 
under it, in order to become a witness, and thereby at once vindi- 
cate his deceased friend’s memory and secure the administration 
of justice to the objects of his benificence. 

The heirs at law of Joun Ranvotpn are Henry Sr. Georce 
Tucker, Esq’r, President of the Court of Appeals of Va.; and 
Beverty Tucker, EsqQ’r, Professor of law in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Va.; and possibly some others, unknown to vs. 

These gentlemen, are the half-brothers of Mr. Ranpotrpn; and 
are to be supposed not only willing, but desirous of executing the 
intentions of their deceased relative; the more especiaily since 
those intentions have been ascertained and established, by those 
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very laws, which it is the office of one of these distinguished gen- 
tlemen to teach, and of the other to administer. 

And yet it is, we believe, four or five years, since the validity 
of the will, emancipating these slaves, was established; while 
nothing is known to the public to have been done to put forward 
the benevolent designs of their deceased benefactor. On the con- 
trary, there are reasons to suppose,-—that all these slaves, amount- 
ing, as we learn, to several hundreds—perhaps between three and 
four hundred—are still at work, on the estates of their late owner, 
in Charlotte Co., Va., as slaves; and without any more apparent 
prospect of freedom—than during the life of Mr. Ranpoupn. 

How is this? For whom is their labour, (worth perhaps $10,000 
a year,) bestowed? Where are their earnings since the death of 
their master? By whom are they held in bondage? And what is 
to be the issue of this matter? 

It seems to us, the public, and more especially the friends of 
Mr. Ranpotpu, and those of the black race, have a right to feel 
some interest in this case, which 1s extremely remarkable in every 
part of it. And we respectfully submit to all the distinguished 
gentlemen whose names have been herein mentioned, that while 
their high character justifies the confidence of the public; on the 
other hand the nature of the case renders the obscurity which has 
come over it, a subject of just anxiety, which is not allayed by 
remembering the great efforts that were made to deprive these 
slaves of their freedom, and at the same time stultify one of the 
most illustrious and gifted men of his age. 

Since the foregoing was written, we have understood, that the 
facts stand thus: the former controversy was entirely between the 
various legatees of Mr. Randolph, claiming under several wills— 
one of which, viz., that emancipating his slaves was established, 
as between the /egaiees. But, that Mr. Beverly Tucker, who was 
not a party to that contest, now comes forward as heir at law, to 
overset al/ wills; and that he is now engaged in endeavoring to 
effect this object, by a suit in chancery; the slaves, mean time, 
remaining, we presume, as slaves, and in custody of the law. 

We do not know what the real facts are, nor what the rights of 
the parties may be. But we confess we look with great distrust 
and aversion, on any attempt, by any man, to prove Joun Ran- 
DOLPH a mad-man; yea, and such a mad-man, that for years togeth- 
er, and those years in which he was trusted by his neighbours and 
honoured by his country, he had not even a gleam of reason nor 
an interval of sanity, sufficient to make a will. That this attempt 
should be made by a brother, is still more reprehensible. And that, 
if successful, it should reduce again to slavery, some hundreds of 
persons, once declared free, by the wise, learned, and incorrupti- 
ble tribunals, of that ancient commonwealth, magna mater virum, is 
not the least painful part of the supposed attempt. 

We say again, we do not know the facts. But we think we and 
the public have a right to know them. What we have herein writ- 
ten, is on authority of the most imposing kind; and therefore, we 
have felt free to call public attention to a subject which cannot fail 
to interest every benevolent and just man. 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
FAMILY RELIGION. 


‘I could wish myself accursed from Christ for my brethren my 
kindred according to the flesh.” 

Whatever be the literal meaning of this passage, its practical 
lesson is plain. The apostle here teaches us by his own example, 
that we should be actuated by such a love for our brethren, as to 
be induced to pray and labour for their salvation. Doubtless, Paul 
acknowledged his duty to regard all mankind as his neighbour ; to 
love them all, as he did himself. But in this instance he manifests 
that interesting concern for the spiritual welfare of his kindred and 
countrymen as is peculiar to a regenerated heart. A disposition 
similar to this was manifested by Andrew, when on finding the 
long expected Messiah, he first communicated the glad tidings to 
his brother Simon. And although the spirit of Christianity does 
not cherish family partialities, or exclusive patriotism; yet these 
sentiments of attachment to relatives and country, being inherent 
in our nature, are, therefore, not to be extirpated, but are to be ex- 
ercised in subordination to the higher service due to our Creator, 
in seeking with a devoted heart, to have our friends enriched with 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Our duties to our relatives are numerous and important. But 
alas! they are not sufficiently understood, and but imperfectly 
performed. How few professing Christians experience “great 
heaviness and continual sorrow of heart for their brethren, their 
kindred according to the flesh, who are yet out of Christ.” How 
few feel it their duty to exhort their brethren daily, ‘‘ to flee from 
the wrath to come.” And still less the number of those who per- 
ceive the danger to which their friends are exposed, have the moral 
courage, or even the willingness, to show them their transgressions, 
and to lead them to ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

Fearfully, indeed will our condemnation be augmented, when, 
standing before the burning throne of judgment, we behold beside 
us, a brother, or a sister, a wife, a child, or a friend, ruined by our 
neglect, or evil example. O! how shall we behold their counte- 
nance agonized by the untold horrors of perdition, without feeling 
in our own bosoms, a thousand additional stings of the worm that 
dieth not, and writhing with deeper anguish amidst the everlasting 
burnings! And if it were possible for a shade of distress to ob- 
scure the peaceful sunshine which illumines the abode of the right- 
eous; what horrible darkness would pervade our souls, even in 
heaven; if in beholding the smoke of the torment of the lost, we 
have to remember but a single instance of imprudence or neglect, 
by which a dear friend was not restrained from the commission of 
a fatal sin; or encouraged by our criminal indifference, to live and 
die ignorant of the way of salvation ! 

W ould to God, every Christian had the self-denial of the Apostle 
Paul, who made himseif all things to all men, if by any means he 
might win some. We hear him at one time say—‘If meat make 
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my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
least I make my brother to offend.” And at another time, when 
besought not to go up to Jerusalem, he answered—‘' What mean 
ye to weep and break my heart? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Were we followers of Paul in his faithfulnes to those around him, 
what mighty revivals would there be in our families! And let us 
be persuaded, that if we are religious every where but at the family 
altar, our religion is of a very equivocal character. Genuine religion, 
like charity, must begin at home. If it exert its holy influence, 
first in the family circle, then we have some reasonable ground to 
hope for the increase of unfeigned and practical piety in the world, 
and pure devotion in the temple of God. 

If we were followers of Paul, even as he was of Christ, then 
should we behold how sweet and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity! Then should we “ bear each others 
burdens, and love each other with pure hearts fervently.’ We need 
not be reminded how this would smooth the rugged path of life ; 
and sustain us under the trials which constantly beset us. For 
then could we press toward the mark for the prize of our high 
calling, free at least, from those family feuds, and unbrotherly bick- 
erings, which so frequently and effectually impede our way to glory, 


and render us ‘‘wnmeet to be partakers of the inheritance with the 
saints in light.” J.P. C. 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.} 


ACTION OF THE PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE, IN THE CASE OF REV’D 
MR. HUBER. 


Messrs. Eptrors.—Having, this moment, for the second time, 
finished reading the proceedings of the Presbytery of Louisville, 
in the case of Joseph Huber, it burst spontaneously from my lips, 
‘‘ well done good and faithful servants’ of the Lord Jesus! ‘ Well 
done,” Presbytery of Louisville! Aye, brethren, whatever ye have 
done, or left undone, in other respects, (for we know you not,) yet 
well done in this, that ye have practically, in the name and trength 
of our Divine Master, lifted up your voice like a trumpet, against an 
enormous and increasing evil. The deposition and excommuni- 
cation of one of your number for the twice repeated and unrepent- 
ed sin of incest, is the thing I speak of. May God give you grace 
to maintain and defend your well taken position, and enable you 
to carry out your scriptural principles, without respect of persons. 
Be assured there is many a sound head and warm heart in the Pres- 
byterian church, that rejoins in what you have done, and gives God 
thanks, wishing you God’s speed. There are many in our church 
who for a long time have been grieved and alarmed, at the increase 
of incestuous marriages among us; and the more so, because there 
were few or none of aj! our church courts who gave that decisive 
and effectual testimony against this insidious enormity which 
faithfulness to the Lord Jesus peremptorily demands. Your ac- 
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tion, therefore, dear brethren, we hail with joy, and hope it may 
be the beginning of a thorough and universal reform in our entire 
church, in regard to this matter. 

_ We “know not to give flattering titles.” Yea, we abhor flattery 
in all men, and especially among ministers of Christ but we will 
speak the truth. Your example, brethren, is noble, and God grant 
it may be followed by every Presbytery in our land. Are we not 
a reformed, or at least a reforming church, and shall the evil in ques- 
tion be suffered longer to exist a stain and disgrace to the Presby- 
terlan name? God forbid. In direct contrariety to the express 
language of our Confession, and what is infinitely worse, in direct 
Opposition to the Divine law of incest, shall marriages within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, be tolerated, nay, 
defended in our communion? Shall not only the obscure and ill 
instructed, sin through ignorance in this thing, but must also the 
elevated, the learned and the influential in our Zion, give them- 
selves the same latitude, regardless of laws ecclesiastical or divine ? 
Yea, shall ‘the hand of the princes and rulers (as in some places) 
be chief in this trespass.’ And shall this pass unrebuked in a church 
which is called at present to witness and suffer for the truth? God 
forbid! O, where are the Ezras and Nehemiahs whom God in our 
day has raised up to bring back our Israel from their backslidings 
and wanderings, and to rebuild the temple of the Lord and the 
walls of Jerusalem in troublous times? Are they so engaged in 
other and collateral labours, as to have no time to give due attention - 
to this thing? Or are some of them, like Ezra of old, so grief-strick- 

en, horror-smitten and dejected, in view of the magnitude of the 

evil, that they have no courage to proceed? Then, where are our 

Shecaniahs to encourage them, saying, ‘‘ yet now there is hope in 

Israel concerning this thing,’’...... let it be attended to “‘ accord- 

ing to the law. Arise, for this matter belongeth unto (you): we also 

will be with (you), be of good courage and do it.”’ 

It must be confessed that retrospective action in our case would 
be perplexing and fearful inthe extreme. Of this course we express 
nojudgment. But the duty of present or prospective action is plain, 
and the subject unembarrassed. The brethren of Louisville have 
had wisdom given them to take theright ground. The resolutions 
which they passed are just what they should be, and are worthy 
to be adopted by every Presbytery in our church. Let us transcribe 
them for the benefit of all. 

l. ‘‘ Resolved, That every member of this Presbytery be requir- 
ed to abstain from solemnizing marriages within such degrees of 
kindred as are forbidden in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Con- 
fession of Faith. 

2. Resolved, That every Session in connection with this Pres- 
bytery be required, hereafter, not to admit to church membership, 
on examination, persons who are living in such marriage relations. 

3. Resolved further, that should any member of our church, in 
future, contract such marriages, the sessions of the churches to 
which they belong, be required, without unnecessary delay, to apply 
the discipline of the church to such cases.’’ 

Now here is something tangible and specific. Here are rules, 
plain, practical and scriptural—and it requires only the faithful 
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irrespective application of them by the Presbyteries and Sessions, 
to every particular case, and by God’s blessing on his own ordinance 
of discipline, this evil and corrupting leaven would soon be purged 
from our church, to her great increase in spiritual prosperity and 
honour. 

Who can tell what evil has already occurred through incestuous 
marriages? Who can tell how much wrath from the Lord has 
already gone out against us on this account? I speak to those 
who abide by God’s word—to whom, a thus saith the Lord, is the 
end of all controversy—who appeal ‘‘to the luw and to the testimony,”’ 
in the plain, unsophisticated sense of Scripture—and “ prove all 
things, (and) hold fast that which is good,’ according to the only 
infallible rule. The address is to those ‘ who tremble at the com- 
mandment of our God,” and consider that a “‘jot or tittle” of the divine 
law, outweighs mountains of false glosses and traditions of men. 

To such a pass has it come in the churches, that all things are 
unsettled or unsettling. God’s most holy word is made to mean 
any thing or every thing according to the corrupt fancies and lusts 
of men. Persons of a certain class, seem to esteem the whole 
artillery of the Bible as leviathan the weapons of his assailants, 
who ‘‘esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood.” But as 
‘*the Lord with his sore and great and strong sword shall punish 
leviathan the piercing serpent, even leviathan that crooked serpent, 
and shall slay the dragon that is in the sea,” however, he may de- 
ride human weapons; so also shall the sword of God’s Spirit, ‘‘the 
word of God,” in the end reach every one who now disregards it. 

There are not wanting many in some professed churches of Christ, 
who deny, in whole or in part, the present divine authority and ap- 
plication, even of the moral institutes of the Old Testament, and 
the law of incest, with the rest. Yea, and in these professedly en- 
lightened and Christian United States, do not our state legislatures 
legislate among the statutes of Jehovah in regard to marriage, and 
in place of them substitute their own? In the code of the great 
and influential state of New York, (to speak of no others,) incest- 
uous marriages are legalized. ‘They do not, indeed, carry out the 
principle to its fullest extent; for they must needs shrink from the 
monstrous consequences, that would follow. But in vain do they 
make distinctions. Either the whole Levitical law of incest is now 
binding, or no part of itis. If men affirm and establish it by law, 
that a man may marry within one of the prohibited degrees—with 
equal propriety it may be established, that he may marry within all; 
and where wouldthisend? Nature, corrupt, unregenerated nature 
itself revolts with unutterable disgust, (except in such instances as 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright,) from the contemplation of the 
consequences that mightensue! Let human legislators, and let all 
men beware how they either add to, or take from the word of the liv- 
ing God, for whosoever shall do this, it will surely be required of him. 

It is in some respects a refined and polite age in which we live, 
but withal a very corrupt one. Whatever smooth, plausible, and 
self-deceiving things may be said to the contrary, let all men know 
and remember that according to God’s Jaw, and in his view who 
sees and knows every thing in its principle and tendencies, incest, 
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is ranked with sodomy and bestiality. And this we say with great 
tenderness and regard for the feelings of those who unwittingly, or 
otherwise, have married within the prohibited degrees. The proof 
of our assertion is in the 18th chapter of Leviticus. From the 
beginning to verse 23, we have the law of incest laid down, in 
Numerous particulars, both express and implied, including, also, 
the law of sodomy and bestiality. And from verse 24 to 28, it reads 
as follows: ‘* Defile not ye yourselves in any of these thing's, (that is 
by incest, sodomy or bestiality, for the preceding context requires 
this construction,) for in all these things the nations are defiled which 
I cast out before you: and the land is defiled: therefore I do visit 
the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itself vomiteth out her inhab- 
ttants. Ye shall, therefore, keep my statutes and my judgments, and 
shall not commit any of these abominations; neither any of your own 
relation nor any stranger that sojourneth among you; (for all these 
abominations have the men of the land done, which were before you, and 
the land is defiled; ) that the land spue you not out also, when ye defile 
it, as it spued out the nations that came before you.” 

The language above quoted is exceedingly strong and emphatic, 
and if it applies, (as we have shown it does,) to the guilt of incest, 
then I demand if our favoured American land, a land like Canaan 
of old, flowing with milk and honey—may not be preparing, when 
our iniquity, in this and other respects, ‘‘1s full,” to spwe us out? 
The signs of the times are portentious —already the low and fear- 
ful sounds of terrible convulsions among the nations are distinctly 
heard, and our guilty nation may come in for no small share of the 
vials of Jehovah’s wrath, out-poured. [In what particular way this 
may be brought to pass, we know not—but this we know, as God 
is true, that our iniquities, whether individual or national, unrepent- 
ed of, and unforsaken, will sooner or later find us out to our sorrow. 
The unerring spirit of prophecy foretells of such troublous times, 
on earth, both in church and state, as have not been since the be- 
ginning of the world. The time is hastening, when the. Lord 
‘shall come out of his place to punish the inhabitants of the earth 
for their iniquity.’’ ‘Then will he tread the ‘‘ great wine press of 
the wrath of God’’—*‘ he will tread’”’ his enemies ‘‘in anger, and 
trample in (his) fury, and their blood shall be sprinkled upon (his) 
garments, and he will stain all (his) raiment.” Such terrific and 
glowing figures, does the spirit of God use, in speaking of judg- 
ments, yet to come upon mankind—and when they come in their 
desolating, overwhelming and irresistible flood, then, without doubt, 
the land defiling sin of incest, will come up in remembrance before 
God, and righteous retribution be rendered with interest. 

But God has not yet whet his glittering sword—his hand has not 
yet taken hold on judgment—the thunderbolts of his wrath are not 
yet hurled—for ‘ he is long-suffering to us ward, not willing that 
any should perish but that all should come to repentance.’ Let 
us, then, be admonished and turn away every man from his iniqui- 
ties, for ‘‘who can tell if God will turn and repent, and turn away 
from his fierce anger that we perish not?” Therefore, ‘‘seek ye 
the Lord, all ye meek of the earth which have wrought his judg- 


ment; seek righteousness—seek meekness, it may be ye shall be 
hid in the day of the Lord’s anger.” J. H.R. 
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POPISH NOTIONS RESPECTING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Tue body of people styling themselves Receivers of the Writings 
of Swedenbourg—or New Jerusulemites—approximate more nearly 
to the errors of the Romish sect, than any other class of profess- 
ing Christians, except the receivers of the Oxford Tracts. Both 
of them agree in denying virtually justification by faith; and the 
place of departed spirits is nearly the Limbus patrum or the prison 
of the fathers as held by the Romanists. But inasmuch as Baron 
Swedenbourg professed to be the living, infallible judge, to settle 
the true meaniug of the Scriptures, and so thrust himself into the 
very place claimed for the popes, his teachings of course meet with 
no respect from the subjects of his self-styled holiness. A late 
Catholic Herald, accordingly, reviews a manifesto put forth by the 
Swedenborgians, and in a very sensible and gentlemanly manner 
exposes the nonsense of their principles.* And the editor makes 
sport of the statement, that in the Bible there are three senses, dis- 
tinct, yet united by correspondence, and that the Scripture in each 
sense is Divine truth, accommodated respectively to angels, spirits 
and men. But do not the Romanists recognize three senses in 
every sentence of the Bible? Do they not teach that there is one 
sense which strikes the mind of the ordinary reader, and which is 
fitted to lead him into error; —another which the priests may draw 
from it, and which they hold as their private opinion, but not as a 
matter of faith ;—the third, being the true meaning, is known to the 
Pope, or a General Council, and they only can authoritatively de- 
clare to a waiting world what it is. So that according to the 
Romanists, the true meaning of the Scripture can only be unfolded 
by the pope, and every thing taught or believed by priests and 
Bishops, is only an opinion—a private interpretation, until he sanc- 
tions it. 

These remarks lead us to an extract we have lately seen, on 
reading the Scripture, by a priest in the diocese of Strasbourg. 

He makes the following important admissions on the reading of 


the Bible by the people: 


1. ‘*The reading of the Holy Scriptures, when it is attended with a spirit of 
humility, steady faith, and unreserved deference and docility to the decisions or 
interpretations of the church, cannot be too much recommended; and it is because 
the primitive Christians were animated with these holy dispositions, that their pas- 
tors exhorted them to read and meditate frequently the sacred writings. The con- 
stant attention of the ministers of the churches to explain to their flock all the 
difficult passages, and the respect paid to their explanations removed the dangers to 
which a private reading might have exposed the faithful.’’ 





+ *This manifesto, dated Jan’y 1, 1841, is signed by Condy Raguet, considerably 
known as a writer on currency, and Solomon Brown, of New York, famous as a 
dentist and for a poem or the art of plugging teeth. Rufus Dawes, a poet, and 
the first person concerned in the publishing the Oxford Tracts, in this country, has 
been endeavoring to overthrow the ordinary notions of the sublime and beautiful, 
and introduce others in conformity with Swedenborgianism. It is a little remark- 
able, that three sons of Noah Worcester, one of the earliest American writers in 
favour of Unitarianism, are New Jerusalemite preachers. 
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The early Christian teachers did exhort the people to read the 
Bible—the modern Romish priests dissuade from it; the early 
Christian teachers were abundant in preaching, expounding God’s 
word, and in the families of their people, elucidating difficult sen- 
tences—and so they freed them from all danger in the private 
reading of the word of life—but what Romish priest is frequent in 
preaching and expounding the Bible so that his flock may peruse 
it in private with edification and delight? Is there an instance of it 
known in the United States? But more, the early Christian teach- 
ers removed all the obstacles out of the way of those who wished 
humbly and piously to study the Bible—who are most like them? 
Protestant ministers or Romish priests ? 


2. **Sr. JEROME, WHO WAS SO ZEALOUS AN ADVOCATE FOR THE 
READING OF THE Hoty Scriptvres, in his letter to Seta, respecting the ed- 
ucation of her grand-daughter, recommends her to put them into the hands of this 
young lady progressively, in proportion as she advanced in years, capacity, and 
virtue. He insisted that the Song of Solomon should be the last.—The reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, is, therefore, commendable, and the faithful who by their 
education and previous instructions are duly prepared for it, ought to be exhorted 


and encouraged to devote a part of their leisure hours to this pious and profitable 
occupation. ”’ 


We are glad to see justice done to St. Jerome, —he was a zealous 
advocate for the reading of the Holy Scripture. It is evident that 
the old lady to whom he wrote, had the whole of the Old and New 
Testament, and that she was accustomed to read it—and it is evi- 
dent that this was very common in those days—St. Jerome did not 
advise her to send her grand-daughter to a nunnery, but to put her 
to reading the Bible, and to go through it in course, placing Solo- 
mon’s Song last. In modern times, from whom would similar advice 
be likely to emanate ? From a Roman Catholic or a Protestant? 
Which would be most likely to do as Jerome did? 

3. ‘* How is it possible that a labourer, a country-woman, a sailor, a soldier, 
and the great number of other people who are engaged in the different and busy 
avocations of the world, in order to provide for themselves and families a comfort- 
able independence, and even the daily necessaries of life, could find a sufficient 
time to examine the original text, to compare it with its various translations, and 
the numerous commentaries and explanations which have been published? and 
yet this is absolutely indispensable, in order to regulate their faith and 


morals with any sort of security.’’ 

The closing assertion of this paragraph is unequalled in audacity 
by any thing we have seen, except it be the editor of the Catholic 
Herald’s assertion, that after the escape of Olevia Neal from the 
convent, ‘‘ nothing but the forbearance and determination of the 
insulted Catholic inhabitants, secured Baltimore from a repetition 
of scenes that have left so foul a stain on the character of Masachu- 
setts.”’ 

Now if att Tuts be necessary to regulate the faith and morals 
of Bible readers, it must be necessary to every priest. And is it 
common in America to find the priests with all this critical appa- 
ratus’ Are they devoting their time to study the Bible in the ori- 
ginal, and to compare it with various translations? No—and that 
they do not, is plain from their preaching. They do not endeavor 
to make the sacred writings intelligible, by illustrating and expound- 
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ing them from the pulpit or in Bible classes. But if all this study 
of originals and translations be necessary to regulate with any sort 
of security the faith and morals of the people, must it not be equally 
necessary to regulate tne faith and morals of the priests? And 
what security can we have of their morals or their faith, if they do 
not use ail these helps to a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures? 

But herein is a miraculous thing—the reading of the Bible may 
inflame dangerous passions in the young—therefore keep from 
them the Bible—but are the books usually putin the hands of young 
persons to prepare them for confession, perfectly free from all ten- 
dency to inflame dangerous passions? Weremember to have seen 
a book by the Godless Abner Kneeland, against the Bible, and he 
had copied in several successive pages, every text that might be, 
by any possibility, likely to pollute the mind ;—now could we find 
that book, we would gladly lay it beside almost any book of the 
Romish church, from Den’s Theology down to the meanest manual 
for the Confessional, and defy any man to say whether on any three 
consecutive pages of any one of the latter, there was not more of 
loathsome, unheard of vulgarity and obscenity than the most dis- 
eased imagination and the most desperate liar could pretend to find 
in the whole Bible. Yet Den’s is read by the priests and the man- 
uals by boys and girls—but their pure minds must be guarded from 


the infection of the Bible! G.S. U. 





[Continued from page 140.] 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.—Abridged. 
No. X. 


AssErTION XI. Jt therefore belongs to the practical part of the 
Christian life, to maintain the same immediate trust and confi- 
dence in dependence on the divine faithfulness, that so our enjoy- 
ment of Christ by union and fellowship with him, may be continued 
and increased in us. 


Havine exhibited to you the effectual means of holy practice, it 
remains to lead you to the exercise and improvement of them for 
the attainment of holiness. Faith in Christ, is the duty with which 
a holy life begins, and by which the foundation of all other holy 
duties is laid in the sou]. Faith is the grace by which the Holy 
Spirit, unites us to Christ and makes us branches of the living vine ; 
by it we pass from our corrupt natural state, to a new holy state in 
Christ, and from death in sin to the life of righteousness, and 
whereby we are comforted and so established in every good work. 

Therefore you are first to make it your diligent endeavor to be- 
lieve on Christ. Many make little conscience of this duty. They 
are sometimes terrified with apprehensions of other sins, and will 
examine themselves concerning them, and perhaps will write 
them down to help their memories and devotions, but the great sin 
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of not believing on Christ, is not thought of in their self-examina- 
tion or registered in their long catalogue of sins. Even those who 
are convinced that believing on Christ is a duty necessary to salva- 
tion, do neglect al! diligent endeavors to perform it; either because 
they account it a motion of the heart, and easily performed at any 
time, or on the contrary, they deem it utterly impossible except 
God’s Spirit work it in them ; or they account it a duty peculiar to 
the elect, and that it would be presumption to endeavor to perform 
it until they know themselves to be elected to eternal life. But we 
should make it our endeavor to believe to the saving of the soul— 
because it is necessary to our salvation. He that believeth not on 
the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him— 
John iii. 37. Who shall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on those that obey not the gospel of Christ—2 
Thess. i. 7, 8. 

Believing on Christ is a duty that will require diligent endeavor 
and labor for its performance. ‘* We must labor to enter into that 
rest, lest any man fall by unbelief.’ Heb. iv. ll. We must show 
diligence unto the full assurance of hope, that we may be follow- 
ers of them who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 
Heb. vi. 1], 12. Therefore we have need to be strengthened 
with might by the Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell in 
us by faith. Eph. iii. 16,17. It is easy, pleasant, and delicious to 
believe on Christ, because it is a motion of the heart without any 
cumbersome bodily labor, and it is a taking of Christ and his sal- 
vation for our own, which is very comfortable and delightful, and 
the soul is carried forth in this by love to Christ and his own hap- 
piness, which is an affection that makes even hard works pleasant 
and easy; but by reason of opposition from our inward corruptions 
and Satan’s temptations, it is made difficult to us. It is no easy 
matter to receive Christ as our happiness and salvation with true 
confidence and lively affection when the guilt lies heavily on the 
conscience—especially when we have long been accustomed to 
seek salvation by the way of the law,—when our lusts incline us 
to the things of the flesh and the world, and Satan doth his worst 
by his own suggestions, and by false teachers, and by worldly al- 
lurements, to hinder the sincere psrformance of this duty. 

Many works that are easy in their own nature, prove difficult for 
us in our circumstances. ‘hus to forgive our enemies, and to cast 
our burden onthe Lord, are easy to be performed in themselves, but 
itis often hard indeed to perform them. The very easiness of some 
duties makes their performance difficult, as in the case of Naaman ; 
so some think believing on Christ too easy a remedy to cure the 
soul’s leprosy. Yet though the work be so easy, experience shows 
men are more easily brought to the most difficult observances than 
to this. ‘They that slight the work of faith for its easiness, show 
that they were never yet made sensible of innumerable sins, and 
of the terrible curse of the law, and the wrath of God under which 
they lie, and of the darkness, and vanity of their minds, the cor- 
ruption and hardness of their hearts, and their bondage under the 
power of sin and Satan, and were never truly humbled; without 
this, none can believe in a right manner. Many sound believers 
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have found to their sorrow, that it has been a hard matter to bring 
their hearts to the duty of believing—it has cost them vigorous 
struggles and sharp conflicts with their own corruptions and Satan’s 
temptations—only the Holy Spirit can make it easy to us. 

Though we cannot possibly perform this great duty in a right 
manner, except the Spirit of God work in us, it is necessary that 
we should endeavor to perform it, and that too before we can find 
the Spirit working in us what is good. Wecan perform no holy 
duty acceptably, except the Spirit work in us, yet we are not here- 
by excused from working ourselves, but are rather stirred up to the 
greater diligence. Phil. 11. 13. The way in which the Spirit works 
faith in the elect, is by stirring them up to endeavor to believe ; and 
this way is suitable to the means the Spirit uses, the exhortations, 
commands and invitations of the gospel, which would be of no 
force, if we were notto obey them until we find faith already 
wrought in us. Neither can we possibly find that the Spirit doth 
work faith or give us strength to believe, until we act it, for all in- 
ward graces are discerned only by their acts, as seeds are discern- 
ed by their springing. We cannot see such a thing as love to God 
or man in our hearts, until we love; we know not our spiritual 
strength until we have learned it by experience from the use and 
exercise of it. Though the Spirit works other duties in us by faith, 
he works faith in us by hearing, knowing and understanding the 
word—“ faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.’? 
Rom. x. 17. ‘Therefore as soon as we know the duty of believing, 
we are to apply ourselves directly to the performance of the duty, 
and in so doing, we shall find that the Spirit of Christ has strength- 
ened us to believe. —The Spirit comes indiscernably upon the elect, 
to work faith in them, like the wind that blows where it lists, only 
we hear the sound of it as it passes. John ii. 8. We must there- 
fore begin the work—it ic enough that God discovers beforehand 
in the gospel what faith is and the ground we have to believe on 
Christ for our salvation, and that God requires this duty of us and 
will enable us in the performance of it, if we apply ourselves heartily 
thereunto. Therefore whoso receives the gospel discovery as the 
word of God, in hearty love, is taught by the Spirit, and will cer- 
tainly come to Christ, believing on him. John vi. 45. 

Though the Spirit worketh saving faith only in the elect, yet all 
that hear the gospel are bound to believe as well as to obey the 
moral law, and they are liable to condemnation for unbelief as well 
as for any other sin—he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed on the only begotten Son of God. 
John iii. 18. ‘The unbelieving Israelites were broken off from the 
good olive tree, because of their unbelief. Rom. xi. 7, 23—It is no 
presumption for us to trust confidently on Christ for everlasting 
life, before we have any good evidence of our election, because God, 
that cannot lie, has made a general promise, that whosoever believ- 
eth shall not be ashamed. Rom. x. 11, 12. The promise is as firm 
and as sure to be fulfilled as any of God’s decrees, and therefore it 
is a good and sufficient ground of our confidence. It is certain 
that all whom the Father hath given to Christ by the decree of 
election, will come to Christ, and it is as really certain that Christ 
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will in no wise cast out any that come. John vi. 37. We need 
not, therefore fear that by believing assuredly on Christ, when we 
are called by the gospel, we shall infringe God’s decree of election ; 
for if we believe, we shall be found among the elect, and if we do 
not, we shall thereby wilfully place ourselves among the reprobates 
who stumble at the word. 

We are to endeavor to believe aright. ‘This is of great import- 
ance, for the great duty of love, which is the fulfilling of the law, 
and the principal fruit of sanctification, must flow from faith 
unfeigned. There is a counterfeit faith; we must seek for the 
precious faith of God’s elect. I have showed that saving faith 
contains two acts—one is believing the truth of the gospel, the 
other, believing on Christ as revealed to us and freely promised 
to us in the gospel, for all his salvation. Our great endeavor must 
be to perform both these acts in a right manner. 

[. You are highly concerned to endeavor for a right belief of the 
truth of the gospel of Christ, that so you may be well furnished, 
disposed and encouraged to believe on Christ. It is found by ex- 
perience that when any fail in the second act of faith, it is because 
of some defect in the first act. There is some false imagination in 
them contrary to the truth, which is a strong hold of Satan, and 
must be pulled down before they can receive Christ. If they knew 
the name of Christ, as he is discovered in the gospel, they certain- 
ly would not fail to put their trust in him. We are in great dan- 
ger of entertaining such imaginations, because of our ignorance 
and self-conceit, of our guilty conscience, corrupt affections, and 
manifold errors, wherewith our judgments are prepossessed in the 
matters of salvation. To prevent such defects as we are most liable 
to, in the first act of our faith, consider, that, 

Ist. You must believe with a full persuasion that you area child 
of wrath by nature, fallen from God by the sin of Adam, dead in 
sins, subject to the curse of the law, and to the power of Satan, 
and liable to insupportable misery to a!leternity ; and that you can- 
not possibly procure your reconciliation to God, or spiritual life to 
do any good work, by any obedience to the law, nor find any way 
to escape out of this condition by your own reason, but only by 
supernatural revelation, nor be freed from it but by him that raiseth 
the dead. We must not be afraid to know our own vileness and 
sinfulness, but must be heartily desirous and glad to know the worst 
of our condition—and when we have found the worst, to know 
that our hearts are deceitful and desperately wicked, beyond all 
that we can know and find out. This is ail necessary to work in 
us true humiliation, self-despair, and self-loathing, that we may 
highly esteem and earnestly seek the salvation of Christ as the one 
thing needful. It makes us sick of sin and sensible of our need 
of the great Physician—for want of this humiliation, the scribes 
and Pharisees were not forward to enter into the kingdom, while 
the Publicans and harlots prest in. 

2d. You are to believe assuredly that there is no way to be saved 
but by receiving all the saving benefits of Christ, his Spirit as well 
as his merits, sanctification as well as remission of sins by faith. 
Holiness and forgiveness are inseparably connected, so that none 
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are freed from condemnation by Christ, but those who are enabled 
to walk holily. Rom. viii. I. 

od. You are to be fully persuaded of the all-sufficiency of Christ 
for the salvation of yourself and of all that believe ; ‘‘his blood cleans- 
eth from all sin.” 1 John i. 7. Though our sins be never so great 
and horrible, and continued in never so long, he is able to deliver 
us from them and to mortify our corruptions. Many that are fallen 
into great sins do not account the grace of Christ sufficient for 
their pardon and sanctification, and thus become careless of their 
souls through despair. They think theirs is the unpardonable sin, 
—but the reason why the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is not 
forgiven, is because they never repent of that sin, and never seek 
to God for mercy through Christ—“‘ it is impossible to renew them 
again to repentance.”’ Heb. vi. 5,6. Others despair of ever get- 
ting the victory over their lusts, because they have formerly made 
many resolutions and vigorous endeavors against them in vain. 
The grace of Christ is sufficient for them when every other means 
have failed. To despair because of the greatness of guilt and cor- 
ruption, is greatly to dishonor and undervalue the grace of God, 
his infinite mercy and the infinite merit of Christ’s blood and the 
power of his Spirit. 

4th. You are to be fully persuaded of the truth of the general 
promise in your own case, that if you believe on Christ sincerely, 
you shall have everlasting life, for the promise is universal and with- 
out exception. If God exclude you not, you must not exclude 
yourselves, but rather conclude peremptorily that if you, however 
vile and unworthy, shall come, you shall be accepted as well 
as any other in the world. Some, when truly convinced of sin, 
think it vain to come to Christ for salvation, for that he will never 
save such as they are; but they can at worst but be lost creatures, 
and Christ came to seek and to save that which is lost. If they 
that are dead in sins, cannot be saved, then all must despair, for 
none have any spiritual life but they who receive it from Christ by 
believing. Some think themselves to be worse than others, and 
that none have such wicked hearts as they have—but they shou!d 
know that Christ came to save the chief of sinners, and that the 
design of God is to show the exceeding riches of his grace. Eph. 
li. 7; and it is but our ignorance that makes us think ourselves 
like nobody, for all others are naturally dead in sins and the imag- 
ination of the thoughts of their heart, is only evil continually. Gen. 
vi. 5. Others think they have passed the day of grace ; but ‘‘ behold 
now is the day of salvation,” 2 Cor. vi. 2, even as long as God 
shall call thee by his gospel. 

oth. You are to believe assuredly that it is the will of God that 
you should trust in Christ, and have eternal life by him, and that he 
will help you as well as any otherin this work.—His call and com- 
mand to you in the gospel, to believe, makes us set cheerfully on 
the work of believing. We are not to meddle with God’s secret of 
predestination, or the purpose of his will, but only with his reveal- 
ed will, in his gracious commands and invitations. This will of 
God is confirmed by his oath: ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked.’”’ Ezek. xxxiii. 11. Christ 
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testifies he would often have gathered the children of Jerusalem, 
but they would not. Matt. xxii. 37; and Paul teaches that God will 
have all men to be saved. You are to reject and abandon all 
thoughts contrary to this persuasion. You are to make a good 
interpretation of all those things that seem to be against thee—that 
the end of them is to drive thee to Christ. The most absolute and 
peremptory denunciations of wrath against us while we are in this 
world, must be always understood with a secret reserve of salvation 
for us, on condition of our faith and repentance. ‘‘ The Spirit and 
the bride say come. Christ saith, whosoever will let him take of 
the water of life freely. Rev. xxii. 17. Therefore we must aban- 
don al] thoughts that hinder our coming to Christ as very sinful and 
pernicious, arising from our own corruptions, and utterly opposite 
to the mind of Christ and the teaching of the Spirit. 

6th. Add to all these, a full persuasion of the incomparable 
glorious excellency of Christ and of the way of salvation by him. 
You are to esteem the enjoyment of Christ as the only salvation 
and true happiness; as having in it unsearchable riches and glory. 
We must account all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus. Phil. iii. 8. Christ is precious in the 
esteem of all true believers. | Pet. ii. 7. Their high esteem of his 
incomparable preciousness and excellency induces them to sell all 
that they may buy this pearl of great price. Thedevil knows how 
necessary it is for our salvation, to discern all the glory and the ex- 
cellency of Christ—therefore he makes it his great work where the 
gospel is preached, to blind the minds of them that believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ should shine into them. 

II. ‘The second principal act of faith is that whereby Christ him- 
self and his Spirit and all his salvation are actually received into the 
heart—that is, believing on Christ for all his salvation, as revealed 
and freely promised tous. The Spirit doth dispose and incline our 
hearts to a right performance of this act, by enabling us to believe 
assuredly the great things of the gospel. We must rejoice that 
we need nothing else but Christ to lean on, and that he is incom- 
parably better than any other that can be imagined. We must re- 
ceive him as alree gift. Look not on your faith or love or any 
good qualification in yourself as the ground of trust in Christ, but 
only to the free grace and loving kindness of God in Christ. 

Avoid all delay in the performance of this greatduty. Until we 
have performed it; we lie under the power of sin, and the wrath 
of God. The work is of such a nature that it may be performed 
as soon as the gospel is heard. We have many examples of those 
who received it at the first hearing of it—the three thousand on 
the very first day it was proclaimed in Jerusalem. Acts ii.32; and 
many at Paul’s first preaching at Antioch. Acts xiii. 48; the jailor 
and his household as soon as they heard. Acts xvi. 33-4. If God 
open the hearts of his people to attend diligently, they may be suf- 
ficiently instructed by one brief sermon, to begin the practice of 
this duty ; and when they know their duty, God requires immediate 
performance, and allows no delay. Some put off, that they may 
take their fill of pleasures, praying and hoping a large space may 
be given them for repentance, before they die ; such delays show 
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that they are really unwilling to repent and believe until they are 
forced by necessity, and that they prefer earthly things above Christ. 
Others imagine that they may lawfully defer believing till they have 
examined the ductrines or evidences of the gospel, but the truth of 
the gospel doth so clearly evidence itself by its own light, that if 
people did not wilfully shut their eyes, they would easily perceive 
the image of his grace, mercy, justice, wisdom, holiness and power 
manifestly engraven on it. Others rest on the outward means of 
grace instead of endeavoring to receive Christ by faith, though they 
be convinced of the truth of the gospel. This is not waiting on 
God, but disobedience, he requires us not to wait at the door, but to 
come in, for all things are now ready. That holy waiting on the 
Lord, commended in the Scripture, is ever accompanied with be- 
lieving and hoping in the Lord, and invariably depends on it. Ps. 
xxvii. 13, 14; Sam. iii. 26. 

We must endeavor to continue and increase in faith. As long 
as we remain on earth, we must endeavor to continue in the faith, 
grounded and settled, not moved away from the hope of the gospel. 
Col. i. 23, and to hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast 
to the end. Heb. iii. 6, 14; to build ourselves up on our most holy 
faith, Jude 20, abounding therein with thanksgiving. Col. i. 7. 
Though we receive Christ freely, we are but babes in Christ, and 
must not account ourselves to have attained or to be already per- 
fect, Phil. ii. 12, 13, but we must strive to be more rooted and 
built up in him, till we come to be perfect men, unto the stature 
and fulness of Christ. Eph. iv. 13. Continuance and growth in 
faith, will require our labor and industry, though we are to ascribe 
all the glory to the grace of God in Christ, the author and the fin- 
isher of it. Heb. xii. 2.—We often meet with greater difficulties in 
going on to perfection, than we did in the beginning of the good 
work, the wisdom and mercy of God so ordering it, that we should 
be exercised with the sharpest dispensations of providence, and 
the fiercest assaults of our own corruptions, afler we have grace 
given us to stand in the evil day. Our faith must be of the same 
nature to the end, though differing in degrees; we have need to 
strive for more faith, that we may receive Christ more heartily. If 
you find your faith has produced good works, you should thereby 
increase your confidence in Christ, for salvation by his mere grace. 
If, however, you can see no fruit, increase your confidence in him, 
for the weakness of faith hinders its fruitfulness; if you fall into 
gross sin after having believed, cast not away your confidence, but 
strive rather to believe that you have an advocate with the Father, 
and that he is the propitiation for your sins; let not the guilt stay 
upon your conscience, but wash it away with all speed in the blood 
of Christ, that you may be humbled in a gospel way, and may the 
more hate your sins, because of the love of God. Peter might 
have been ruined forever by denying Christ, as Judas was by betray- 
ing him, if his faith had not been upheld by the prayer of Christ. 
Luke xi. 31. If God seem to deal with you as an enemy, by bring- 
ing affliction upon you, say with Job, ‘‘though he slay me, I will 
trust in him.” Strive to increase faith by faith, that is, by acting 
faith frequently, and trusting in God to keep and save. : 

[Te be concluded. } 
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NECROLOGY.—WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 


Diep on the morning of the 4th of April, 1841, at the executive 
mansion in Washington city, Witttam Henry Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in the 69th year of his age, 
and at the end of the first month of his presidency. 

This is the only instance in the history of this great republic, in 
which its chief magistrate has been taken off during the period of 
hts service tn that most exalted station. 

General Harrison was the ninth President of the United States. 
Of the eight who preceded him in his magistracy, three, his imme- 
diate predecessors, survive him. 

He was a native of Virginia, the most ancient and illustrious of 
our commonwealths; the birth-place of five of our nine presidents. 
From her bosom came forth the leaders in the most remarkable 
political changes that have signalized our annals ; in 1776—in 1800 
—and in 1840—the revolution that placed our country in the rank 
of nations, that which gave permanent ascendency to the Demo- 
cratic party, and that which brought the Whigs into power. How- 
ever unworthy many of our citizens may once have deemed the 
name of JEFFERSON to be added to that of Wasnineron, and how- 
ever multitudes may still deem that of Harrison unworthy to be 
added to either of the two; yet the name of Harrison, was as 
really the strength of the Whig party of 1540, as that of Jerrer- 
son was of the Democratic party in 1800, or thatof WasHincTon 
of the whole people in 1776. 

Neither of these illustrious men originated, much less directed 
the vast ideas and interests of the masses that put them at their 
head, in their respective eras. They only became, each in his turn, 
the exponent of a mighty national movement, irrepressible, irresist- 
ible at its period. General Harrison, has had the singular desti- 
ny of reaping all the triumph of one of these intense movements, 
without having lived to risk his glory upon subsequent events. 
And we judge, that however small his opponents may consider his 
merits to have been—or whatever turn affairs may hereafter take ; 
the American people, who literally burst all the shackles of party, and 
derided all the tricks of politicians of all grades, to lift up this man 
to the pinnacle of glory; will cherish his name for ages, as one of 
the dearest in annals crowded with virtue and honor, 

And truly it is a name strongly linked with liberty, and with some 
of the grandest movements of mankind. To us, the two public 
documents (after Magna Charta) that most illustriously exhibit the 
sovereignty of right—are the Warrant for the execution of Charles 
Stuart, the first King of England of his name; and the Declaration 
of Independence, against George Guelp, the third of his name. ‘The 
former embodies the sentiments of a great, just, and free people, 
vindicating their recovered liberty, by the judicial condemnation of 
a bloody aud perfidious tyrant; the latter, sets forth in a unanimous 
legislative rejection of another tyrant, by a brave people resolved 
to be free,—the clear and elevated principles on which the inde- | 
pendence of states reposes. There is but one name common to these 
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two glorious instruments ; 1T 1s THE NAME OF Harrison! Harrison 
the regicide ; and Harrison, the signer of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence ; and Harrison, the leader of the remarkable 
political revolution of our own day; it is the same name, the same 
family, from father to son in direct descent, the same remarkable 
and unique association with the vast movements of the people, 
the vast ideas of generations ! 

It is not our part to characterise the revolution of 1840; nor 
shall we do so, either in a moral or political aspect. We have 
merely spoken of it, as in fact a remarkable revolution in public 
sentiment ; and then only, as it relates to the late president. We 
have, it is true, our own very decided opinions upon these subjects ; 
Opinions too, which we do not conceal. But it is not otherwise 
than as free and Christian men, that we would now speak ;—as 
patriots, not as members of any party ;—as men contemplating a 
great Providential dispensation, and the mighty interests connected 
with it. This is a posture in which, alas! our public men and our 
political writers, too seldom stand—too rarely speak. Let us then, 
have liberty for once at least—occupying a position never present- 
ed before—and mournfully impressed with the weight of a calam- 
ity, universally ailowed to be national; to rebuke the spirit of mere 
party,—to testify against the malignity, the falsehood, the selfish- 
ness and the corruption of party,—to speak truth fearlessly, yea 
severely, for our country. Let us have space for once,—neither 
proscribing others nor proscribed ourselves for opinion’s sake—a 
proscription the most detestable that ever intruded into a free gov- 
ernment; to lift up our voice for that beloved country, torn, bleed- 
ing, polluted, and ready to be devoured by the accursed spirit of 
party; and for the sacred principles of liberty, long ago made subor- 
dinate to every trick of politics, and every vicious end of bad men. 

We have said it was the American people, that called this man— 
alike remarkable in his life and in his death—to the first trust amongst 
men. It was a spontaneous, a general, an unexpected, a national 
act; so much so, that he received the votes of twenty states out of 
twenty-six, and had a majority of states in every great geographical 
division of the republic ; the north, the centre, the south, and the 
west, alike conspiring to honor him. If, in looking back upon the 
vile calumnies that were heaped upon his three immediate prede- 
cessors, we are so far removed from the passions of the canvasses 
that preceded their elevation, by the mere retirement of those dis- 
tinguished men, as to blush for their authors, and for our country; 
how much more, in the case before us, when the stroke of death, 
has put an eternal barrier between the illustrious patriot and his 
traducers? Let his errors and weaknesses, whatever they may 
have been, die with him. His fame is the property of the whole 
nation ; and all that justifies his triumphant choice by the people, 
justifies the nation to mankind and to posterity; yea, justifies liberty 
to all her votaries. It was a great national act; death has set his 
ineffaceable seal upon it; let all its issues be for the national glory. 

Great masses of men seldom act from unworthy impulses ; never 
from weak ones. Men have said that the President lacked great 
mental powers. Perhaps he did; at least we feel satisfied the 
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people did not elect him, because they thought he possessed them. 
Men have said he lacked profound knowledge of affairs. This 
may have been true: we are sure, at any rate, that this was not the 
moving cause of the unparalleled enthusiasm in his behalf which 
pervaded all ranks of the peopye. 

The American people saw that the times were totally out of joint. 
They saw that the bonds of public and private morality were loos- 
ened. They saw that honesty, whether of opinion or practice, was 
well nigh banished from amongst political parties. They saw that 
trustworthiness, whether to perform service, to keep treasure, or 
to represent opinion was utterly out of date. ‘They wanted, as the 
first and chiefest thing, an honest man; and they thought, whether 
truly or falsely let posterity decide, they thought they had found in 
Harrison, an honest man. This was the secret of that confidence, 
like an immoveable rock, which the more the man was traduced 
the more caused him to grow into the very hearts of the people. 
They firmly believed that their affairs required an honest man; and 
that they had found him. And never was a confidence, however 
mistaken any may suppose it to have been,—more honorable in its 
motive, to him who inspired it, or more ennobling to those who 
conceived it. 

This was the secret of the national confidence; but there was 
superadded a pervading national enthusiasm—which mere integrity 
is not sufficient to inspire. It was indeed a striking sight, to see 
in times like these, a man who in all trusts, and under every variety 
of circumstance, was supposed to have preserved unsullied honesty. 
But the people saw, or fancied they saw, more. ‘They thought they 
saw a man, who through a long life of most arduous and most 
responsible public service—and amid many and some times almost 
irresponsible public trusts ; had never—we will not say abused— 
but had never even used the legitimate powers and opportunities 
he had so constantly enjoyed—to promote himself—or to injure any 
human being! A man, who had long and faithfully served his 
country—in utter forgetfulness of his own interests, and of what is 
harder to forget, his own passions; and whom that country had 
not adequately rewarded—had not sufficiently loved—had not prop- 
erly cherished. This idea took possession of the national mind; 
and with a feeling no how resembling a cold selection for office, 
but with an impassioned and vehement burst of national affection 
and almost romantic devotedness, the people sought to this poor, 
private, and aged man, with their loud and ardent cry—and lead 
him forth, not so much into supreme trust, as by it to that sepul- 
chre around which a nation mourns. 

A greater, a better, or a purer political lesson was never taught. 
W hat a lesson to the nations of the earth to behold a man, without 
office, without power, without money, without patronage, without 
soldiers, without ships; to behold a man thus circumstanced, come 
without shedding one drop of blood, or violating any law, from 
his humble and retired abode on the outskirts of civilization, and 
quietly and without resistance, take possession of the government 
of one of the greatest and most enlightened nations of the earth! 


Glorious—thrice glorious commentary on the nature of our instita- 
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tions and the spirit of our people! Whata lesson for our own public 
men to ponder, is furnished by the national impulse which brought 
this simple man to supreme authority; and by the qualities and 
conduct which inspired such public gratitude and admiration! 
What precious proofs, that the nation means to act, not only well, 
but nobly; so that even they who suppose the people are deceived, 
are still obliged to honour them; and they who see that the parties 
and their leaders as such, are to a deplorable extent corrupt, are 
obliged to admit, that the mass of our people of all parties, love 
their country and are worthy of their liberties! 

Of all our presidents not one except the first, the great, the good 
Wasuincton, has so fully, so prominently acknowledged the 
providence of God ; nor did even he so signally proclaim his belief 
and trust in the Christian religion, as General Harrison. 

‘‘ It is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in man.” 
Never was a divine truth more forcibly exhibited by an act of Prov- 
idence, or more pertinent to the people of this land. 

We add two proclamations, caused by thissolemnevent. They 
explain themselves ; and seem to us in their style and form, emi- 
nently suitable. 


City or Wasuincton, April 4, 184]. 


An all-wise Providence having suddenly reinoved from this life, 
Wiriiam Henry Harasson, late President of the United States, 
we have thought it our duty, in the recess of Congress, and in the 
absence of the Vice President from the seat of government, to 
make this afflicting bereavement known to the country, by this 
declaration, under our hands. 

He died at the President’s House, in this city, this fourth day of 
April, Anno-domini, 184], at thirty minutes before one o’clock in 
the morning. 

The people of the United States, overwhelmed, like ourselves, 
by an event so unexpected and so melancholy, will derive consola- 
tion from knowing that his death was calm and resigned, as his life 
has been patriotic, useful and distinguished ; and that the last utter- 
ance of his lips expressed a fervent desire for the perpetuity of the 
Constitution, and the preservation of its true principles. In death, 
as in life, the happiness of his country was uppermost in his thoughts. 

Daniet WessTER, Secretary of State. 
Tuomas Ewine, Secretary of the Treasury. 
JoHN BELL, Secretary of War. 

J. J. Crirrenpen, Attorney General. 
Francis Grancer, Postmaster General. 


Wasuinoton, April 4, 1841. 


The circumstances in which we are placed by the death of the 
President, render it indispensable for us, in the recess of Congress, 
and in the absence of the Vice President, to make arrangements 
for the funeral solemnities. Having consulted with the family, and 
personal friends of the deceased, we have concluded that the funeral 
be solemnized on Wednesdey the 7th instant, at I2o’clock. The 
religious services to be performed according to the usage of the 
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Episcopal Church, in which church the deceased most usually 
worshipped. The body to be taken from the President’s House 
to the Congress burying ground, accompanied by a military and 
Civic procession, and deposited in the receiving tomb. 

The military arrangements to be under the direction of Major 
General Macomb, the General Commanding in Chief the Army of 
the United States; and Major General Walter Jones of the militia 
of the District of Columbia. 

Commodore Morris, the Senior Captain in the Navy now in the 
city, to have the direction of the naval arrangements. 

The Marshal of the District to have the direction of the civic 
procession, assisted by the Mayors of Washington, Georgetown 
and Alexandria, the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and such other citizens as they may see fit to call to their aid. 

John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States, membere 
of Congress now in the city or its neighborhood, all the members 
of the Diplomatic body resident in Washington, and all officers of 
Government, and citizens generally, are invited to attend. 

And it is respectfully recommended to the officers of Government 
that they wear the usual badge of mourning. 

DanitrLt Wesster, Secretary of State. 
Tuomas Ewrne, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Joun Bett, Secretary of War. 

J. J. Crittenpen, Attorney General. 
Francis Granoer, Postmaster General. 


a 
THE AFRICANS OF THE AMISTAD. 


Our readers are, no doubt, ail informed that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided this long pending and exciting 
case, in favor of the Africans; and that they are decreed to be free, 
and so discharged without day. 

This is a result which we are fully convinced will be hailed with 
satisfaction, and joyfully acquiesced in as right by every American 
citizen, of all parties and of every class. 

The naked facts, a3 judicially ascertained, appear to be, that 
these Africans were recent victims of the slave trade—taken from 
their own country by violence and fraud—carried to the Spanish 
Island of Cuba—kept there a few days or weeks—fraudulently 
transhipped from one port of that Island to another, in order to 
be placed in final slavery-—and while at sea rose on the captain 
and crew, killed several persons—and in attempting to go back to 
Africa, were navigated by certain Spaniards then aboard, into our 
waters—and here taken possession of by one of our public armed 
vessels. The case presented, was a claim forsalvage by those who 
took the Africans into possession ; a claim for them as slaves, by 
the Spaniards on board; and a claim for them, by the Spanish 
minister, under certain treaty stipulations, whether as siaves or as 
pirates. A claim was also interposed by the British minister, ad- 
verse to that of the minister of Spain—asserting the freedom of 
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the slaves, by reason of treaty relations between Spain and Great 
Britain. 

This case was unfortunately prejudiced in the minds of a large 
class of American citizens, bythe early and unscrupulous use made 
of it, by the abolitionists about New York, to promote their own 
principles and aims. It is, however, finally decided in favour of 
the Africans—without in the least sanctioning the fanatical projects 
or principles of this deluded party. 

The case was also attefipted to be identified with the question 
of negro slavery existing in portions of this country, by a class of 
persons holding the extreme antagonist opinions to those of the 
abolitionists; we mean the pro-slavery people; and by them, too, 
was this cause prejudiced in the minds of many good men. 

The case, from the beginning, was in the hands of the best laws 
and the purest tribunals, that exist amongst men. It therefore ap- 
peared to us, always, improper, as well as unnecessary to agitate 
the public mind in regard to it. Nor, for our own part, did we 
ever entertain a doubt, that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
would, whenever it decided the case, not only decide it correctly, 
but render such reasons for its judgment as would satisfy mankind. 
It was one of the noblest eulogies ever passed on the law, by one 
of its brightest living ornameuts, that whatever just men will say 1s 
right, a true lawyer can prove to be legal! Tell us what ought to 
be, and we will find law for it; is the true and the grand principle. 
Tell us what is law, and we will say that ought to be; is the base 
and the false. 

The universal sentiment of nearly all states deserving to be called 
civilized, has been at last openly pronounced, against the slave 
trade; and the Supreme Court has interposed the simple, but 
sublime decision of naked reason and right, that these men, being 
the victims of that horrible trade, were free, and so to be held and 
taken ; and as free Africans, are just as much entitled to the benefits 
of the law of nature and of nations, as free Spaniards. 

The universal feeling of all free states, is hostile to that vile and 
crooked policy of corrupt rulers—that puts one set of principles on 
the statute book, and practices on another set in the common in- 
tercourse of Jife. Spain has abolished the slave trade by treaty and 
by ordinances having the force of law; and yet Spain not only 
connives at the carrying on of that trade, but furnishes facilities for 
it; and here we have the spectacle of her public amassador demand- 
ing these free Africans, as slaves and pirates—contrary to the fun- 
damental laws of hisown kingdom. Our courts have justly, firmly, 
nobly, refused not only to aid, but to permit such public fraud upon 
innocent men. 

The universal principles of human right, justify every free crea- 
ture, in resisting unto blood, all unlawful attempts to take away 
liberty. Here are free Africans, stolen and foreibly brought away 
from their own country—contrary to the law of nations, of nature, 
of our republic, of Spain, and above all, of God. They recover 
their liberty by force, on the high seas, and try to return to their 
native land. For this, an attempt is made, to have them sent, by 
the public act of a free people, into a half civilized Spanish Island, 
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for the avowed purpose of being put to a cruel death. Our courts 
say, they have committed no crime, known to any law, of force in 
any of our tribunals; and every heart of man, must respond to the 
truth and justice of such a judgment. 

It is a glorious sight to see, this handful of old men—with a rare 
simplicity and modesty, and yet with immoveable firmness and rec- 
titude as well as unrivalled wisdom and intelligence, delivering, 
almost in a whisper, decrees so fraught with truth and justice—that 
surrounding commonwealths bow to them with cordial reverence. 
And what a grand illustration of our national principles, spirit, 
institutions and posture—to behold the power of this great nation 
interposed, to save these poor, oppressed and ignorant men; and 
So interposed, as that reason, and law, and right, have governed 
every movement; and every part of the case, and every interest 
connected with, been patiently considered and decided ! 

We are heartily glad these poor Africans are delivered from their 
bonds, dangers, and troubles; and sincerely pray the Lord, to over- 
rule the remarkable course of their destiny, to the great good of 
their own souls, and to the permanent advancement of their native 
land; to which we hope they may be induced to return, after 
being instructed in religion and the elements of our civilization. 





POPERY AND TEMPERANCE IN BALTIMORE.-——CATHOLICITY OF 
CATHOLICISM. 


TEMPERANCE makes much slower progress amongst the Papists 
of America than those of Ireland; for which many reasons might 
be assigned.—In Ireland, by the last accounts, between four and 
five millions—have already taken the pledge; and as each Papist 
who takes it, pays down about half a dollar, and pays about two 
cents a week afterwards; Father Matthew, has gathered above two 
millions of dollars in hand, and a fixed revenue of above two 
millions a year more, for his ecclesiastical superiors. In Ireland 
every Papist, except perhaps the bishops, will take the temperance 
pledge ; for besides the union of this cause there, with the super- 
stitions of popery, and the great revenue it produces, there are im- 
portant reasons of a revolutionary kind, which commend it to the 
leaders of the Papists. It affords a bond of union—virtually taking 
the place of ribbon-ism and other secret cut-throat societies, forbid- 
den by the government; and moreover, whenever another general 
massacre shall be considered proper and prudent in Ireland, the 
temperance medal, will be as good a badge for day and night as any; 
a far better one than any they had in 1641. 

Our good city of Baltimore, has lately been the theatre of a very 
remarkable movement in the temperance cause—and immense 
progress has been made in it, by a new class of labourers, viz., 
reformed drunkards, of whom there are perhaps not fewer than a 
thousand at least, now enrolled in various societies in this city. 

The Washington Society, being the earliest, and the largest of 
these new societies, got up a grand public celebration for the Sth 
of April, which was its first anniversary: and other societies unit- 
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ing with it, a procession of five or six thousand temperance men 
and youths, with banners, &c. &c.—was marshalled through our 
streets on that day; and made a truly striking and exhilirating 
appearance to all the friends of the good cause. As one of the 
oldest of the rank and file, and one of the earliest and steadiest 
fighters in this reform, the writer of these lines thanked God and 
took courage, at a sight at once so novel and so imposing. 

No such cause can be expected to go forward without some ex- 
cessess and errors; and we should be very far from approving all 
that was done and said in getting up and carrying through this 
great celebration; or even ail the principles, upon which a reform 
so important in itself, is urged onward. We feel particularly cal- 
led on to print the letter which is given below, and for the genu- 
ineness of which we have indubitable evidence; and to be just, we 
feel equally obliged publickly-to rebuke some of the doings of Mr. 
Hunt, who calls himself a Presbyterian minister, but has spent 
much time of late years as a strolling lecturer on various subjects ; 
and who after the refusal of Mr. Read, for the reasons given in his 
letter, became a sort of orator of the day, on the Sth of April. 
On two occasions, portions of this man’s doings in this city, (as 
they have been related to us,) under the pretence of advocating 
the cause of temperance, have been far more worthy of a mounte- 
bank than of a Presbyterian minister; in which latter character we 
are happy to be informed, no true Presbyterian in this city has 
condescended to recognize him. We hope inthe event of another 
celebration, our temperance brethren will be more fortunate in their 


selections of orators. 
BALTIMORE, Marcu 8lst, 1841. 
Mr. James Dunn. 


Dear Sir: 
When you communicated to me, on Monday last, the very flattering request of the 
Committee of Arrangements, for the Temperance Celebration of the 5th of April, 
that I would officiate as the orator of the day, I was under the impression 
originally received by the Committee of the Maryland Catholic Temperance So- 
ciety, that there was to be no public religious ceremunial connected with it, and I, 
therefore, promptly expressed my gratificatiou in accepting so distinguished an 
honor. To prevent all mis-conception, however, I accompanied you to the resi- 
dence of the Rev. Mr. Schreiber, President of the Md. Cath. Tem. Soc., and enter- 
ed fully into an explanation of Catholic principles (which you perfectly understood, ) 
which would prevent our participating in any proceedings, where a religious ministry 
which we do not recognize, was to be employed. We separated with a distinct 
assurance from you that nothing would be done requiring any conscientious sacri- 
fice on the part of Catholics. It was, therefore with surprise that I read in the 
papers of this morning, a programme announcing prayers by two Protestant cler- 
gymen. Under those circumstances, I must decline the execution of a task to 
which I had looked forward with pride and pleasure; and make this communication, 
at the earliest moment, to enable the Committee to make such arrangements as 

may become necessary in consequence of my resignation. 

I have the honor to be with great respect, 
Your ob’dt. serv’t. 

Wixi. Gro. Reap. 
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This is a pretty specimen of the Catholicity of Catholicism.— 
And moreover, it is official, and from the highest authority. Ar. 
Will. Geo. Read, is one of the principal Papal layman in our city ; 
connected with our most respectable people ; a lawyer and a pol- 
itician ;—and more than all—a zealous convert from Protestantism ; 
a gentleman in whose pious nostrils any thing not allowed by holy 
mother, is so offensive, that the religion of his own honoured ances- 
tors, and of those distinguished living relations, from connection 
with whom he derives the chief part of his own consideration in 
society—is an intolerable stench.* ‘ Rev’d Mr. Schreiber”—too, 
is not only ‘‘President of the Md. Cath. Tem. Soc.”--but is a papal 
priest—under the eye of the resident Archbishop; so that we have 
the highest possible sanctions all round—to this most catholic, 
most liberal, most temperate of all te-to-tal missives. 

The ‘two Protestant clergymen’’—who were guilty of the horri- 
ble outrage of intending ‘ prayers,’”’ were, one a Lutheran and the 
other a Methodist. We sincerely rejoice that no Presbyterian was 
so lost to all sense of reverence to ‘“‘ holy mother”—as to be caught 
in a public attempt to offer ‘‘ prayers’’!!—But alas! since we come 
to reflect, this does us small good. For Mr. Will. Geo. Read, with 
the knowledge of “ Rev'd Mr. Schreiber, President,” §c., and upon 
full ‘‘ explanation of Catholic principles,” so full that Mr. James 
Dunn, though not, we believe, a Papist, “ perfectly understood” 
them; even under these im posiug circumstances, the grand objec- 
tion to the ‘‘ two clergymen” was that they were shall we say it? 














Alas! Alas! they were ‘“* Protestant’’!—So all of us, 
are alike condemned :—alike excluded from the favour of Mr. Will. fi 
Geo. Read and ‘“ Rev’d Mr. Schreiber, President,’ §c., and holy i 
mother! Alas! Alas! ‘ 


In all seriousness, we earnestly commend this letter, and the 
principles involved in it, to the sober consideration of Protestants ; 
especially of such as patronise papal schools—zgive money to papal 
institutions—promote papal interests—and lend themselves to men 
and principles, of which this letter isasample. Here is the mother 
principle of popery, Openly set forth from the highest quarters. 

e must give up our God and our rights, or we must put down 
papism. This is the naked alternative presented by the principle 
on which Mr. Read acts. For ourselves, we accept the guage:— 
we thank the Papists for making the case; we are glad to see the 
inevitable issue, set fairly and nakedly before the people. 


Pswaer. 


a red 
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*Mr. READ, is neither a new acquaintance of this Magazine, nor a raw hand 
in Papal affairs. The attentive reader of our pages, for the last six years, has 
often seen his name. We refer to our Mag. for March, 1837, Vol. iii. pp. 96— 
104, for a long letter to him, in regard to certain matters connected with the mobs 
of August, 1836. 
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OXFORD DIVINITY AND ROMANISM COMPARED AND IDENTIFIED. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I propose to submit to your consideration some 
reflections suggested by reading “ Bishop Mellvaine on Oxford Divinity,” 
with extracts from the work, that (provided you deem the bundle worthy 
a place in vour Magazine) those of your readers who do not have access 
to the book, may judge how far the werthy prelate has succeeded in con- 
victing the Oxford men of Popery. 

No attentive observer of the movements of the papacy can doubt fora 
moment that the most vigorous measures are now in operation to resusci- 
tate its waning power. That these efforts will be crowned with complete 
and final success, and the world be aga‘n subjuyated to the dominion of the 
pope—that the gloomy days of the eleventh, iwvelfth, and thirteenth centu- 
ries are to return upon us, and liberty of thought and speech to be sup- 
pressed, and the true spiritual worship of Almighty God banished again 
from the glorious light of heaven to the caves and lastnesses of the moun- 
tains—that these dire calamities are to be visited again upon the insulted, 
priest-ridden nations, we do not, we cannot believe. ‘The curse of Jehovah 
rests upon Rome, and “ strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” We 
verily believe the day is not far distant when the Lord Jesus will blast her 
with the breath of his mouth, and consume her with the brightness of his 
coming. But, though this event be sure, nevertheless there shall previously 
be a mighty conflict. Perhaps the three unclean spirits (Rev. Xvi. 14,) are 
already gone forth unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole world, to 
gather them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty—that great 
day so much predicred in the prophetic Scriptures. Verily the kings of 
the earth, with the old man of Rome apparently at their head, do seem to 
be marshalling their hosts for the onset. Witness the numberless associ- 
ations for the propagation of the faith, fostered by kings and princes, that 
are yearly pouring millions into the treasury of the Pope from every quar- 
ter of Catholic Europe. Witness the hosts of bishops, priests, and lay- 
men (officers and trained soldiery) that are constantly landing on our own 
shores. Witness the tremendous commotions, fraught with important 
results, that convulse Britain. Witness, I say, these earthquakes among 
the people, and tell me if the signs of the times portend not unheard-of 
things. ‘The earth heaves to and fro like a monster in labor; and what 
new existence is to be ushered into being, God only knows. Britain and 
America, offering as they do by reason of their free governments the fair- 
est opportunities, appear to have been selected as the grand theatres for 
present operations. What the prospect isin our own land, it is enough to 
know that the Cathuilic population has increased a million and a half within 
the last thirty years. 

But it is not the open attacks of the whore of Babylon we fear; it is her 
secret machinations; the luke-warmness of Protestants; and the cover 
assaulis of professed friends. ‘These latter are they who threaten to under- 
mine the boasted bulwark of the Protestant faith—men who are violating 
the most solemn vows, and salving over the abominations of the mother of 
harlots, (mother church they delight to call her,) that English palates may 
once more be brought to relish them. Whether these men be honest, is a 
question with which we have no concern ; that they are working the very 
best work for the papacy they could, to our mind is evident. Men of ex- 
tensive erudition and attainments—distinguished members of England’s 
proudest university—--of acknowledged personal worth and piety——brilliant, 
ready, and most specious writers—nominally attached to the doctrine and 
order of the Established church—opposers, though tender and apologetic, 
of some unimportant Romish heresies—-they are the very best agents that 
Rome or Satan could select “ to plant again the standard of the Vatican on 
the walls of Lambeth.” Urging forward their measures with a vehemence 
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and activity rarely equalled, they are deluging Britain and America with 
volumes of lectures and “ Tracts for the Times;” so artfuily blending 
truth and error, and so cunningly cencealing the ugly poison of their sys- 
tem with an ad eoptandum sprinkling of godly sentiment, that the unsus- 
pecting reader imbibes the noxious principle, before he is aware the filthy 
potion has pulluted his lips. And there are many in high places, even in 
these United States, deeply infected with this poison; who though anti- 
papists—oh yes, valiant assertors of civil and religious liberty—yet the 
more they examine the subject, are inclined to think that Luther in many 
respects was in error; and the benefits ascribed lo the Reformation somewhat 
questionable: and as to John Calvin--wuy, he burnt Servetus!! One of 
these gentlemen will discourse by the hour on the apostolic succession, and 
the diflerent orders of the Christian priesthood, and the excellencies of the 
Roman and Parisian Breviaries, and the voice of antiquity and tradition, 
and the excesses of evangelical Christians, and valid ordinances and or- 
dinations, etc. etc. But only ask him to give you his views in reference to 
the foundatien of a Christian hope, and he is dumb. Ask him how a man 
is justified in the sight of his Maker, and he returns the question. If you 
reply, by faith alone in the Lord Jesus Christ, he qualifies a feeble assent 
in some such dastardly manner as the following :— Yes, we are justified by 
faith ; but St. James speaks of a man as justified also by works: there isa 
discrepancy between Paul and James, and I hurdly know how to reconcile 
them. These sacred mysteries should be handled with peculiar caution and 
reserve. Such are the men who repudiate the Protestant name—a name 
too dear in its rich and abiding associations, to be mentioned but with 
admiration and devout gratitude. The truth is, it is but a step from High- 
Churchism to downwright Popery. 

But let no one imagine that Bishop McIlvaine sympathises with these 
semi-Papists ; far from it. He hesitates not to denounce Rome as the 
Antichrist, the Babylon of the book of Revelation; and to endorse the 
emphatic language of the noble writers and reformers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Let the following from Jackson serve as a specimen. 
“ Like a harlot drunk in a common inn, she (Rome) prostrates herself to 
every passenger, and sets upon all the temples of God, whose keys have 
been committed to her custody, that they may serve as common stews for 
satiating the foul souls of infernal spirits; whom she thither invites by 
solemn enchantments, as by sacrificing and offering incense unto images. 
And finding pleasure in the practice, dreams she embraceth her Lord and 
husband, whilst these unclean birds encage themselves in her’s and her chil- 
dren’s breasts. ‘ ‘The idolatry of Rome-Heathen agrees with the idolatry 
of Rome-Christian, as the type or shadow with the body or substance.’” 

It is time, however, we directed the reader’s attention more particularly 
to the Oxford Divinity. Bishop Mcl. very properly assumes the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone in the imputed righteousness of Christ, as 
the test whereby to try the Oxford writers; in as much as this was consid- 
ered by the reformers themselves as involving the sum and substance of 
the whole matter in dispute ; and in as much as it was an erroneous idea 
of the method of justification, that gave rise to the gross corruptions and 
pestiferous rites of the church of Rome. After stating at large the doc- 
trine of the church of Christ on this subject, as revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and embodied in the formularies of the different branches of that 
church, particularly of the church of England ; and after unfolding with 
much minuteness and accuracy the doctrine of the church of Rome on the 
same subject, as matured by Peter Lombard, Aquinas, and other school- 
men, adopted by the Council of Trent, and expounded by its leading mem- 
bers and advocates--he compares the sentiments of the Oxford writers with 
the one and the other, in regard to the matter of justification, the nature 
and office of justifying faith, the office and efficacy of the sacraments, 
especially of baptism, and other kindred and dependent points. To avoid 
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unnecessary prolixity, however, we remark once for all, that Bishop Mcll- 
vaine is a rigid doctrinal Calvinist, (though we suppose he would scarcely 
allow the appellation, as he labours to prove the Lutheran origin of the 
thirty-nine Articles,) and so interprets the artic’es and homilies of the An- 
glican church, as did her founders and earliest and ablest doctors. And 
since this theclogy is well known, we omit the copious extracts from the 
old English authors, and copy only those from the Oxford and Romish 
writers. 


Three propositions tc show the identity of the doctrine of Oxfordism with that 
of Rome:—See Oxford Divinity, pp. 125—32. 


‘1. That the Schoolmen described the righteousness of justification, precisely 
as do our Oxford Divines. 

2. That they felt the same necessity, as do the latter, of finding out a distinc- 
tion between an indwelling righteousness that justifies, and an indwelling righteous- 
ness that sanctifies, and that they fell upon precisely the same subtle and shadowy 
expedient. 

8. That this very distinction of the ancient Schoolmen, which equally charac- 
terizes the divinity of our Oxford Schoolmen, is used by our ancient writers as one 
distinctive characteristic of popery. 

1. As to the first of these propositions, there is no need of argument—Mr. 
Newman (Oxford) declares it. ‘* Great divines, (he says,) as Lombard and 
Thomas Aquinas, (the two head Schoolmen) declare that the Holy Spirit in- 
dwelling, is the formal cause of justification’’—Justification by inherent 
righteousness in other words;—or to use the words of St. Thomas himself, ‘* justi- 
fying grace is something real and positive in the soul, a supernatural quality.”’ 

The second proposition may be as readily dispatched. It will be remembered that 
while Mr. Newman (Oxford) most directly asserts that there is but one righteousness ; 
that justification and sanctification are substantially the same; that the usual distinc- 
tion between them is unscriptural; that they are really one, the terms renewal and 
justification being identical; he attempts what he considers a most important dis- 
tinction, a distinction on which Dr. Pusey positively asserts, that he and his fellows 
‘** exclude sanctification from having any place in our justification,’’ and on which 
Mr. Newman asserts, that justification is ‘‘not renewal, nor the principle of renewal, 
but perfectly distinct from renewal, with which Romanists identify it.’ ‘The 
idea then is that between ‘* the divine gift,’’ or ‘* the justifying principle,’’ or ‘* the 
inward reality of righteousness, or ‘‘ the indwelling of the Holy Ghost,’’ (which- 
ever expression we choose) and personal holiness, there is such a difference that 
while the latter is the complex of the several virtues of the renewed mind, the 
other includes them all, but is not any of them. Hence that curious description 
of the justifying righteousness, as a ‘*‘ something which is within us, but not of us, 
nor im. us, not any quality or act of our minds, (though within them,) not faith, not 
renovation, not obedience, not any thing cognizable by man, but a certain divine 
gift in which all these are included.”’ 

Now on what ground can Mr. Newman assert that the Romanists “identify 
justification with renewal,’’ one whit more than he does; how can he rest, as 
he does, his grand claim of distinction between his doctrine and that of Rome on 
the fact that they make that identification and he does not, when we find him 
saying, that ‘* the real distinction already alluded to, (his own,) is allowed in 
ae poten of Rome, and held by Romanists, both before the Council of Trent 
and after 7’’ 


** St. Thomas contends that the gratia justificans, (the justifying righteousness, ) 
is not the same as the habit of love; the latter belonging to the will, and the former 
to the essence of the soul. In which opinion he is followed by Cajetan, Conradus, 
Soto and others. Bonaventura’’ (one of the most mystical and superstitious, and 
idolatrous of the Schoolmen,) ‘‘ assents, so fur as to consider there is a real distine- 
tion between them. ‘This alleged distinction was a subject of dispute at the Council 
of ‘Trent between the Franciscans and Dominicans, on all which accounts it was 
left unsettled by the fathers there assembled. ”’ 


We add to the above, the extract from Annati, in Tracts for the Times, No. 71. 
‘It is de fide that man is justified by inherent righteousness; it is not de fide (not 
an established article of faith,) that justifying righteousness is a habit or quality,’’ 
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Now, with all this before him how could Mr. Newman say, as he does on page 
150 of his Lectures, that Romanists make justifying righteousness *‘ consist in a 
supernatural quality,’’ as if that word quality were decided upon any more, among 
them, than it is with him, and as if inthe use of that word lay the great difference 
between his doctrine and theirs ? 

Enough has now been said for our second proposition, viz., that the Schoolmen 
and our Oxford Divines, not only are agreed as to inherent righteousness for justifi- 
cation, but are characterized by precisely the same vain device to prevent its being 
considered exactly the same thing as sanctification. 

_ 3. For our third proposition that our ancient writers have used that very distine- 
tion as a distinctive characteristic of popery; Hooker will suffice as an example. 

In the commencement of his famous discourse on justification, he sets out with 
that admirable account of the doctrine of the church of Rome, which we have 
laid before the reader already. The only authority which he quotes for the ac- 
count there given of what justifying righteousness consists in, according to Rome, 
ig in the words of Thomas Aquinas, containing the precise distinction in question, 
and which Mr. Newman refers to, above, as agreeing with his own, 


_ “Justifying grace is something real and positive in the soul—not the same with 
infused virtue as the master (Lombard) maintains; but something beside the infused 
virtues, faith, hope, charity; a certain habitude which is pre-supposed in those 
virtues, as their principle and root; it occupies, as its subject, the essence of the 
soul, not its powers; yet from it flow virtues into the powers of the soul by which 
the powers themselves are formed into actions.’’ 


This is precisely Mr. Newman’s idea; a ‘‘Quodlibet of the Schools,’’ (as 
Bishop Andrews says,) a habitude distinct from any habit; an essence in the 
soul distinct from any quality of the soul: righteousness distinct from the right- 
eous affections of faith, hope, and charity. And this is the Romanism of the 
Schoolmen, which Hooker selects as the best expression of the very essence of all 
Romanism. And this is Oxford Divinity—and this is what the Council of Trent 
referred to asthe source and model of theirs—the new divinity of the dark ages, 
engendered of pagan philosophy and papal superstition, married together under the 
bands of the Schoolmen. 

It is manifest from the above, that the question which the Trent doctors left 
unsettled, and therefore open, was one on which Aquinas differed from his master, 
Peter Lombard; the latter making justifying righteousness precisely the same as 
sanctification; the former attempting the distinction which Mr. Newman and Dr. 
Pusey would now use as evidence that their doctrine differs from that of Rome. 

Such then is the doctrine at once of Oxford Divines, and of a race of theologi- 
ans eminently distinguished in their day, for the preference of heathen dialec- 
tics to Holy Scripture, the words of Aristotle to the writings of the Christian 
fathers, so that those who made the Bible their guide, were called in distinction 
from them, by a name rendered opprobrious by the general neglect of the Bible— 
Biblicists. 

The question is furced upon us;—since the age that was distinguished by the 
bringing in of this doctrine of inherent righteousness for justification, was also se 
remarkable for the introduction of all the other chief corruptions ef Romanism, 
such as the full doctrine of image worship as now established, that of transub- 
stantiation, of purgatory, of indulgences, &c.; and since the very men who 
were foremest in the former, were also eminently distinguished as patrons of the 
latter, as Aquinas and Bonaventura, (the latter, the chief devotee of the Virgin 
Mary,) what are we to anticipate from the introduction of precisely the same doc- 
trine of Justification among Protestants? Is its natural strength abated? Call it 
by a Protestant or a Romish name, set it up at Oxford, or at Trent, is it not the 
same; the old righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, and as able as ever to 
lead men to go about “ establishing their own righteousness, not submitting them- 
selves to the righteousnes of God?’’ The light abroad may face it down; the bar- 
rier around, of better principles, may hedge it in. But can it live now in a Pro- 
testant land, without having, and exerting, and manifesting those same old tenden- 
cies, especially upon such as shall receive it at second or third hand, from its 
original propagators? The present aspect of the Oxford system, so far as its practical 
developements have had room and time to appear, answer impressively, Vo.” 
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Before proceeding farther, we have a remark or two to make on this 
curious description of justifying righteousness, as a ‘something which is 
within us, but not of us, nor in us; not any quality or act of our minds, 
(though within them,) not faith, &c.’? Let us conceive of a poor sinner, 
conscious of his utter inability to help himself, coming to one of these teach- 
ers of salvation, and from the depths of his soul agonized under a sense of 
the condemnation of God’s violated law, and with the fearful declaration of 
the psalmist, “In thy sight shall no man living be justified,” ringing in 
his ears ; and crying out, men and brethren, wnat shall [ do to be saved? 
* How shall man be just with God?’ Picture to the mind that miserable 
man standing before the ambassador of God, with the intense anxiety of 
one who feels there is nought between him and hell, and receiving this reply: 
—‘*We are justified by a divine gift, imparted for the sake of the 
merits of Christ; a something within us, but not of us, nor in us.’’ 
How tangible this, for the fainting spirit to grasp and lean upon! What 
an anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast! How admirably fitted this 
wretched mortal to apprehend such metaphysical distinctions! if distine- 
tions they can be called. What a pitiful, Christ-dishonoring exhibition of 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God! Whata divine mystery this some- 
thing within us, but not of us, nor in us, for the high angels that excel in 
might and knowledge, to look into! 

Again: conceive of that tremendous day, when an assembled world 
stands before the judgment-bar of the omniscient and immaculate God. 
The gates of the eternal city, impaled with celestial light and glory, are 
open to admit the ransomed few; and far beneath, 


‘* As far remov’d from God and light of heav’n, 
‘* As from the centre thrice to th’ utmost pole,’’ 
‘* Stand hell-gates wide unfurl’d.”’ 


Will the judge receive an undefined something as a passport to the 
mansions of peace and glory? Will an undefined and undefinable some- 
thing stay the wrath of the Lamb, or extinguish the flames of perdition? 
What an abomination! What a deceiving of the souls of men! Such 
sentiments emanating from the priests of her whose trade it is to make 
mercnandise of the souls of men, might be productive of little injury ; but 
who can estimate their dangerous tendency, when avowed and published to 
the world by Protestant ministers--dignitaries of a church watered by the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus! 

‘It is also worthy our attention to observe the mysticism in which this 
miserable doctrine is shrouded. Ecclesiastical history teaches us that this 
has always been the resort of the better class of innovators in holy things. 
When hard pressed by the advocates of truth, it serves them the same 
purpose as the inky discharge of a certain little marine animal, by which 
it effectually conceals itself from its pursuers. Under cover of learned 
nonsense and driveling verbiage, that may be construed to mean any thing 
or nothing at all, as convenience requires, they manage to elude detection ; 
till emboldened by success, they dare produce to light of day the ill-shapen 
monsters of their crazed heads and vain hearts. But if such eonduct be 
unworthy honourable men in worldly things, how much more so in heav- 
enly? If base when temporal interests of great magnitude, nay, of the 
least magnitude, are at stake, how much more so when eternal interests 
are involved? when the very essence of the gospel of reconciliation is in 
dispute? If ever--for the sake of the souls that God has made, let us have 
plainness of speech now. Whether the Oxford divines have expused 
themselves to the charge of dissimulation, we leave others to judge. At 
all events, their mysticism is a sure index of the company they keep. This 
iS not the language of the sons of the martyred Cranmer and his fellow- 
labourers ; it dates its origin anterior to the era of the refurmation, and 
claims kindred with the musty tones of the dark ages. In short, this whole 
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array of learning, sophistry, and false doctrine, is only a reviving of the 
murky spirits that have quietly slumbered for centuries in the alcoves of 
Oxford. Truth and righteousness would have suffered no loss, had they 
slumbered to eternity. 


The following extracts identify the doctrine of Oxford and that of the 
Council of Trent. 


‘It is usual at the present day to lay great stress onthe distinction between 
deliverance from guilt, and deliverance from sin; to lay down as a first principle, 
that these are two coincident indeed, and contemporary, but altogether indcpend- 
ent benefits, to call them justification and renewal, and to consider that any 
confusion between them argues serious and alarming ignorance of Christian truth.”’ 
‘* This distinction,’’ Mr. Newman says, ‘‘ 1s NOT SCRIPTURAL.’’ ‘§n truth, 
Scripture speaks of but one gift which it sometimes calls renewal, sometimes 
justification, according as it views it, passing to and fro, from one to the other, 


so rapidly, so abruptly, as to force upon us irresistibly the inference that they are 
really one.’’—Newman’s Lectures on Justification. 

‘* Justification is not merely the remission of sins, but also sanctification and 
renewal of the inward man, by his voluntary reception of grace and gifts, 
Whence a man becomes righteous from unrighteous, a friend of God for an enemy, 
so as to be an heir accerding to the hope of eternal life, and the communication of 
the merits of the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.”,—See Or. Div. p. 66. 


After saying that the meritorious cause of justification is Christ, the 
Council proceed to declare that 


‘‘The only formal cause is God’s justice, not by which he himself is just, bat 
by which he makes us just, wherewith being endowed by him, we are renewed in 
the spirit of our minds, and are not only reputed, but are made, truly just.’ 

‘** Thus, neither our own proper righteousness is so determined to be our own, 
as if it were from ourselves; nor is the righteousness of God either unknown or 
rejected. For thut which is called our righteousness, because, through its being 
inherent in us, we are justified; that same is the righteousness of God, because it is 


infused into us by God, through the merit of Christ.’’—Decrees of Trent; Canon 
vil., Sess. vi., and Canon xvi. 


We think it must now be abundantly manifest toevery unprejudiced mind, 
that the Oxford writers are essentially popish—popish in the fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion; viz., as to what it is that interposeth 
between the wrath of God and our souls. Popish, root and branch too, as 
will appear hereafter. The reader must bear in mind that the pith of the 
whole matter consists in this :—-are we justified by something within us, or 
by something without us? If by something within us--no difference what 
~—then justification by imputed righteousness is a figment. Now Dr. Pusey, 
in his letter to the bishop of Oxtord, says, “‘ justification is God’s inward 
presence.” ‘It is the act of God imparting his divine presence to the 
soul, through baptism, and so making us the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
In other words, justification is the same as sanctification ; and hence a man 
may be more justified at one time than at another, or, through subsequent 
sin, he may lose his justification altogether. Hence, to recover this pearl 
of great price, the whole round of popish lies and abuses—-penance, auric- 
ular confessiun, indulgences, purgatory, &c. &c. And Bishop Mclivaine 
has demonstrated this to be the unavoidable tendency of Oxfordism. Now 
justification by imputed righteousness is Christianity ; justification by inhe- 
rent righteousness, or personal holiness, is Romanism. With which of 
these two systems does Oxfordism agree ? 

But it may be asked, do not these learned gentlemen, as consistent meme 
bers of the church of England, deny any such connection between their 
doctrine and thatof Rome? Most certainly they do; but with what reason, 
let any candid man determine. It will be recollected that our New School 
Presbyterian friends endeavored a long time to keep up a show of 
orthodoxy by employing Calvinistic terms in a sense entirely different 
from what usage had assigned them. Now it is instructive to observe 
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the similarity in the developements of error. ‘This disengenuous use 
of terms is precisely the expedient adopted by the Oxford divines, to 
conceal thetr heresy. Thus we read in Mr. Newman’s Lectures, that, 
‘*Imputed righteousness is the coming in of actual righteousness.’’— 
What is this but arrant imposition on the simple and too credulous reader ? 
What ‘ but a violent subjection of a plain scriptural doctrine to the most 
crushing screws of system-making?’? One of two conclusions inevitably 
follows: either Mr. Newman is shamefully ignorant of what the Scriptures 
teach on this subject, horribly deceived himself, and sadlv deceiving others ; 
or is wilfully deluding his fellow-men into the belief of an error that has 
been the source of incalculable evil. Let him choose either horn of the 
dilemma ; either is adequate to tear him in pieces. 

So much for popery in rudiment; we propose now to exhibit very con- 
cisely some of its developements. “ By their fruits ve shall know them.” 
A corrupt tree bringeth forth corrupt fruit. 


Baptismal justification and regeneration.—*‘ Faith being the appointed 
representative of Baptism, derives its authority and virtue from that which it 
represents. It is justifying because of baptism; it is the faith of the baptized—of 
the regenerate; that is, of the justified. Faith does not precede justification; but 
justification precedes it, and makes it justifying. Baptism is the primary instru- 
ment, and creates faith to be what it is, and otherwise is not, giving it power and 
rank, and constituting it as its own successor. Each has its own office, baptism 
at the time, faith ever after—the sacraments, the instrumental, faith the sustain- 
ing cause,.’’—JVewman’s Lectures.—Ozx. Div. p. 196. 


Again: “Faith secures to the soul continually those gifts which baptism 
primarily confers. ‘The sacraments are the immediate, faith is the secondary 
subordinate, or representative instrument of justification.” The foliowing 
is part of an editorial in a Jate number of the Churchman, ‘ ‘The young 
who are admitted by baptism into the Christian church, should be address- 
ed and treated as Christians, as those whose regeneration and justification 
are already past, as those who have been invested with the faith and priv- 
ileges of the gospel, and so to be urged to the formation of moral tempers 
and domestic habits, from the motives of gratitude and joy for the blessings 
of redemption.” Here, then, is the opus operatum of the Papists, out and 
out--the efficacy of the sacraments, not as means of grace, but in and of 
themselves efficacious to confer grace without respect to the state of the 
recipient, provided only that he does not shut up his soul against them. 
And the same distinctions that the Romanists make in regard to faith before 
and after baptism, and in regard to mortal and venial sins, have been eter- 
nally fastened upon the Oxford writers by Bishop Mclivaine. And as they 
admit aman may lose his justification through sin committed after baptism, 
they must either hand over these past-baptismal sinners to eternal damina- 
tion, as unprovided for in the covenant, or flee to penance and purgatory 
for their relief! 

But let not our sympathy be unduly excited. The case of these past- 
baptismal sinners is not one whit harder than that of all Protestants who 
depend for their spiritual instruction and nourishment upon the ministrations 
of men nol episcopally ordained. The American bishops, H. and O. con- 
sign all who are without the pale of the Episcopal churches, pastors and 
people, to the uncovenanted mercies of God! and remember, out of Christ, 
God is aconsuming fire!! Yes,in the midst of the solemnities, we can 
scarcely control our risibles. Is it not silly enough to hear the fveble old 
Gregory, as a toothless lion, belching out his harmless anathemas? must 
we, with the Bible in our hands, be goaded on, till, like Democritus, we 
split our sides with laughter, at these farciful imitations of the pope’s 
ghostly authority? Perhaps as Christians, we ought rather to weep over 
the folly of our fellows; yet, frail mortals as we are, who can repress a smile? 
It reminds us of one Salmoneus King of Elis, a queer fellow of old, who 
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drove his chariot over a brazen bridge, and darted burning torches on every 
side, to imitate the thunder and lightning of Jupiter. 

The rule of faith. “'Ihe sacred volume was never intended, and is not 
adapted to teach our creed, however certain it is that we can prove our 
creed from it, when it has once been tauglit us.” —‘ The mere private 
study of Holy Scripture is insufficient (i. e. without the precomposed creed of 
the chureh as a guide,) for the arriving at the exact and entire truth which 
it really contains.”—"“From the very first, the rule has been as a matter of 
fact, for the church to teach the truth, and then appeal to Scripture in vin- 
dication of its own teaching,” while the way of heretics from the first has 
been “ to elicit a svstermatic doctrine FROM THE SCATTERED NOTICES OF ‘THE 
TRUTH WHICH ScrieTurRe cConTains.”—Newman’s Hist. of the Arians. 
All real Protestants, therefore, who take the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, as the only and all sufficient rule of faith and practice, 
must quietly submit to the authorized teachings of holy mother church. 
Of a piece with the preceding, and equally pepish, is their view of 

Tradition. ‘* With relation to the supreme authority of inspired Scrip- 
ture,” says the Professor of poetry at Oxford, ‘‘ it stands thus :—Catholic 
tradition teaches revealed truth, Scripture proves it; Scripture is the doc- 
ument of faith, tradition the witness of it; the true creed is the Catholic 
interpretation of Scripture, or scripturally proved traditioa; Scripture by 
itself teaches mediately and proves decisively; Scripture and tradition 
taken together, are the joint rule of faith.”’ 

And has it come to this, that they lay aside the inspired word of the eter- 
nal God as an incompetent standard and interpreter of truth? Rome has 
never been guilty of a more profane and awful degradation of the Scrip- 
tures. This is Romanism in its highest state of development—the last 
grand device of Satan—the top-most stone in that mightv fabric of iniqui- 
ty and superstition that did for ages overshadow the world--a cloak with 
which the Babylonian whore covers her putrid sores and gangrene, and 
rolls the responsibility of her horrid lies and blasphemies upon the blessed 
God himself. Subject the Bible to tradition, as the Oxford writers have 
done in agreement with Rome, and you open the door to every conceivable 
form ef heresy; you subject the consciences of men, not to the will of their 
sovereign Lord and King, as revealed in his word, but to the dictum of 
usurping priests. Under cover of tradition, the most grievous burthens 
may be imposed on God’s heritage. Mankind have had sad experience of 
the desolating effects of this infernal engine. 

In view of these convincing proofs of the popery ef Oxfordism, we call 
upon all Protestants, and especially all Protestant Episcopalians in the 
United States, to set their faces as flint against it. It is nothing more nor 
less than the old poison, It has already made many converts among us. 
Only a few days ago, we read in one of the secular papers, that an Amer- 
ican bishop had received and accepted an invitation to preach the dedica- 
tion sermon on the opening of the new chapel erected for Dr. Hook, one 
of the leaders of the popish party in the Established church. Already 
has the trump of victory been sounded by the papal hosts— Ozford is ours 
again. Let us, then,as men, as Christians, gird on our armour, prepared 
to repel every assault of error, and to do battle in the name and cause of 
the High and Lofty One. Soon shall the tide of conquest be changed—- 
soon shall the welkin ring with the victorious cry, Magna est veritas, et 
PRAEVALUIT. 


An Oup FASHIONED PROTESTANT. 





NOTICES. 


ONE OF THE MOST AMUSING series of articles we have ever looked over, is 
that called ‘ Hexagon,’ written by that distinguished scholar and divine, Dr. Sam- 
vex H. ( Hexagon?) Cox—of New York. The series, too, is like to last with- 
out any known terminus—the doctor’s labours in many respects resembling the 
assymptotes of a parabolic curve—which the mathematicians teach us, will ap- 
proach forever, but nevertouch. We find inthe Evangelist of the 3d of April, 
No. xlix., of the series;—and if our memory is correct, only one out of eight 
sides of the doctor’s diagram, has been as yet fully argued up. ‘The idea of a 
disquisition on orthodory, by Dr. Coz, is itself inthe very highest degree amus- 
ing; and to make the conception perfectly exquisite, he has been diligently serving 
up the extreme correlative idea,—-in trying to prove Dr ALEXANDER, a heretic. 
We always had a kind of curiosity for Dr. Cox; that sort of interest which we 
feel, in people about whom we are not sure whether they are cracked or not; and 
now, we assure him, our amusement has been boundless, in following his attempts 
to prove heresy, upon the most deeply read theologian, the most exact thinker, 
the most clear and precise preacher, and amongst the most evangelical men of 
his age; and besides all this, a man more universally known, for these elevated 
attainments and qualities—than any other in America. This is too good; our 
New School friends, are really the merriest jesters of the day. The concluding 
sentence of No. xlix., in which Dr. Cox cracks a joke upon the venerable and 
beloved father at Princeton, in connexion with our name;—will excuse us to all 
parties, for this reverence to the ‘ Hexagon.’ 


Tre Boox Srore or Davin OwEn & Son, which has been lately estab- 
lished, and has been far more extensively engaged in the sale of works in the papal 
controversy than any other, perhaps than a// others in Baltimore; was set on fire, 
sometime after midnight on the morning of April 6. Above this book store, is the 
printing establishment of the Saturday Visiter; and the office of that paper, 
which our readers are aware, is now engaged in publishing a pretty full discussion 
on the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome—is in the back room of the 
book store. If the fire had not been providentially discovered, before it had ob- 
tained much head—the book store and the printing office—with perhaps the entire 
block of buildings,—and no one can tell how much beside—must have been con- 
sumed. ‘The fire appeared to have been carefully put into the book store, through 
a hole cut into it from a public stair-way adjoining; and was evidently the work 
of an incendiary. We are happy to add that the Messrs. Owen were insured, as 
they hope to the full amount of their actual loss; which was considerable, as 
water is nearly as bad for books as fire. This would he a very short way to get 
rid of unpalitable hooks, and to ruin unruly trades-people; if it were not that the 
loss falls on the insurance office, and the books can be re-printed. Though more 
cruel, and in this age more difficult, it would be more effectual—to burn authors. 
—Our readers are aware that the faggot is the instrument of revenge, publicly threat- 
ened by Daniel O’ Connell, against the people of Great Britain, in case it becomes 
necessary in order to effect that repeal of the Union between England and Ireland, 
for which even some American Protestants are so deluded as to be agitating with 
our Papists. 


tr” Receipts, Accounts, Answers to Letters, &c., omitted for want of space, 
will appear in our next number. 





